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Belgium Greatly Affected by 
World Developments in 1950 


Staff of the Economic Section, 
U. S. Embassy, Brussells ' 


= OUTBREAK of hostilities in 
Korea at the end of June 1950 marked 
a turning point in the Belgian economy. 
These hostilities and their political re- 
percussions brought about intensified 
activity in defense measures in the West- 
ern World, and initiated economic forces 
which had a direct and marked impact 
on Belgium. 

During the first 6 months of 1950, the 
Belgian economy as a whole moved along 
at a fairly normal level despite declines 
in the activities of certain major indus- 
tries, especially iron and steel, coal, and 
metal manufactures. 

As a result of the shift in world eco- 
nomic forces, the trend in Belgium al- 
tered to a marked degree during the last 
half of the year, and production in 
almost every sphere moved to record 
levels. The result was that in October 
1950 an all-time high of 145.5 was regis- 
tered by the unofficial index of over-all 
economic activity (1936-38=100). 

Despite the great increase in economic 
activity during the last half year, total 
production in many lines did not reach 
the levels of 1949. This situation was the 
result of the lower level of activity dur- 
ing the first half year and of the strikes 
in July and August which accompanied 
the solution of the Belgian Royal ques- 
tion. 

The development of the Benelux Eco- 
nomic Union did not progress during 
1950 as rapidly as had been expected. 
Trade between the Belgium-Luxembourg 
Economic Union (BLEU) and _ the 
Netherlands increased substantially but, 
as a result oftlarger exports from BLEU, 
the Netherlands trade deficit did not 
improve. 


Industrial Developments 
Coal 


The year 1950 in the coal-mining in- 
dustry, as in other heavy industries in 
Belgium, was divided into distinct halves. 
The first 6-month period was marked by 
gradually decreasing demand and rising 
stocks, and there was some unemploy- 
ment at the end of the period. During 
the second half of the year, the demand 
picture reversed completely — stocks 
rapidly decreased and output increased 
with a simultaneous improvement in 
productivity. 

The basic difficulty, high production 
costs, was not radically altered during 
the year, but continuous attempts for 
improvement were carried out with some 
success. Throughout the year the Bel- 
EEE 

?Abstracted from Annual Review of Bel- 
glum and prepared for publication by the 
Western European Division, Office of Inter- 


national Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 
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gian coal industry was making invest- 
ments in new equipment, revamping the 
mines, and improving surface and trans- 
portation facilities. Despite the in- 
creased domestic demand for coal during 
the last 6 months of 1950, total produc- 
tion in the whole year was not as high 
asin 1949. In 1949, production amounted 
to 27,850,210 metric tons, whereas in 1950 
it was only 27,304,380 tons. 


Steel 


Belgian production of steel, after 
reaching a peak in March 1949, fell off, 
and a relatively low rate continued well 
into 1950. During the first half of the 
year, it was believed in Belgium that the 
postwar accumulated demand for steel 
finally had been met. 

Belgium was somewhat slow in in- 
creasing production to meet the larger 
demand for steel created by interna- 
tional developments. The lag was due in 
part to the political strikes during the 
summer. After January’s production of 
310,892 tons of ingots, it was not until 
September that production of 300,000 
tons was again reached. In October, 
production reached the peak for the 
year—394,307 tons. Because of the slow 
reaction to greater steel demand in mid- 
1950 and slack demand in the first half, 
Belgium had a smaller output in 1950 
(3,734,733 tons) than in 1949 (3,894,000 
tons). 


Metals 


The annual production figures for the 
Belgian nonferrous-metal industry do 


Diamond-cutting machines. 


not adequately ‘portray developments 
during 1950. The first 8 months of the 
year were not good for the industry be- 
cause of the generally low level of busi- 
ness activity. During the summer, pro- 
duction was hindered by the dock strike 
in Antwerp. For practically all branches 
of the industry, the last quarter of the 
year was the quarter of the most intense 
productive activity. The change was a 
direct result of the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea and the great increase in de- 
mand for industrial war material which 
followed. Prices also reached their peak 
in the last quarter. 

The position of the metal-manufac- 
turing industries in Belgium during 1950 
was not particularly good. These indus- 
tries, which as a group make up the most 
important industrial activity in Belgium, 
include enterprises engaged in the man- 
ufacture of foundry products, forgings, 
boilers, railway equipment, automatic 
machine tools, and related products. 
Total business, as measured by monthly 
average of total deliveries was approxi- 
mately 12 percent less during 1950 than 
in 1949, and transactions in the second 
half were slightly better than in the 
first. Exports, again measured on the 
basis of average monthly deliveries, were 
about 25 percent under the figures for 
1949; here, also, the second half of the 
year was better than the first. 

The drop in over-all activity was di- 
rectly attributable to the reduction in 
exports. This reduction was brought 


about by the deterioration in Belgium’s 
competitive position, caused by the rela- 
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The port of Antwerp. 


tively greater devaluations of the cur- 
rencies of neighboring European 
countries in 1949, and also by greater 
German competition. 


Textiles 


Taken as a whole, 1950 was an excel- 
lent year for the Belgian textile indus- 
try, and in the last quarter of the year 
activity reached peak levels. During the 
‘first 6 months, the demand on the do- 
mestic market remained sluggish, but 
there were large orders for export, es- 
pecially from the Netherlands, as all 
restrictions on Netherlands imports of 
textiles from Belgium were removed in 
April 1950. The demand for exports de- 
creased during the second quarter of the 
year, but after the Korean conflict be- 
gan the market rapidly turned from a 
buyer’s to a seller’s market for both 
the domestic and the export trade. 


Diamonds 


After a satisfactory 6-month period, 
the Belgian diamond industry was 
greatly stimulated by the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea and became even 
more active in the second half of the 
year. The most striking development 
was the virtual disappearance of the tra- 
ditional excess in value of exports over 
imports. The value of diamonds ex- 
ported from Belgium is normally 40 to 
50 percent above the value of imports, 
the increase representing the cost of 
labor, profits, and other charges, in the 
Belgian diamond-cutting industry. In 
the years 1946-49 the official foreign- 
exchange gain ranged between $7,000,- 
000 and $19,000,000 ‘in all currencies) ; 
the comparable figure for 1950 was less 
than $569,000, only 4.6 percent of the 
1946-49 average, although total gross 
business last year was at a postwar high. 
The discrepancy between the actual 
value of official exports and the value 
normally expected from the high level 
of activity in 1950 is probably due to 
the rising prices of cuttable stones im- 
ported in the latter months of the year 


4 


and an increase in the volume of cut 
diamonds smuggled out of Belgium dur- 
ing 1950. 

The United States continued to be 
Belgium’s best customer, taking nearly 
$29,000,000 worth of gems as compared 
with less than $20,000,000 in 1949. All 
prices showed an upward trend at the 
end of the year, and the outlook was 
good for a firm market in 1951. 


Other Industries 


The first half of 1950 saw no improve- 
ment in the chemical industry compared 
with 1949. The second half of 1950, 
however, brought about a considerable 
improvement. This development was 
due not only to the international situa- 
tion but also to the establishment of the 
European Payments Union and the lift- 
ing of import restrictions in certain 
countries of the sterling zone. 

Production of fertilizers in 1950 im- 
proved compared with output in 1949 but 
remained below that in 1947 and 1948. 
During the last half of 1950 there was a 
larger demand, especially for sulfuric 
acid but, because of the difficulties en- 
countered in obtaining raw sulfur, pro- 
duction was limited. 

The Belgian cement industry con- 
tinued to increase its production during 
the year. Annual production, based on 
statistics for the first 11 months of the 
year, probably amounted to 3,710,475 
metric tons compared with 2,924,998 tons 
in 1949. The substantial increase was 
principally due to a heavy demand in the 
domestic market because of the inten- 
sive construction activity. It is reported 
that at least 32,000 new houses were 
built. There was also an increased ex- 
port demand. 

In 1950, estimated production of sole 
and other heavy leathers decreased com- 
pared with the output in 1949. There 
was, however, a notable increase in the 
production of light leathers, principally 
because of increased demand in the do- 
mestic market and the export trade. 
Estimated BLEU exports of leather shoes 





and slippers in 1950 amounted to 479,009 
pairs compared with 310,476 pairs during 
1949. Estimated imports, however, in. 
creased to 815,000 pairs for 1950 as 
against 556,000 pairs in 1949. 

In general, the situation in the see. 
tion of the ceramic industry producing 
items destined for construction uses im- 
proved over that of 1949. For other sec. 
tions of the industry the situation was 
less favorable than during 1949, owing to 
the fact that domestic price quotations 
were not competitive with imported 
goods. Principal competitors on the do. 
mestic market and for export trade were 
Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, and 
France. 


Agriculture 


In general, Belgian agricultural pro- 
duction in 1950 was very good. The grain 
harvest was not as large as the record 
crop in 1949 but exceeded other postwar 
years. Root crops, including potatoes, 
were even better than in the preceding 
year, and the sugar-beet yield and sugar 
production were the largest ever recorded 
in Belgium. 

Although the livestock industry has 
depended on imports of feed for a sub- 
stantial part of its requirements and feed 
imports have been smaller than before 
the war, the production of meat and eggs 
has been larger than in prewar years. 
This has been made possible through the 
larger indigenous production of feed and 
better utilization of the available supply. 
In fact, Belgium has become almost self- 
sufficient in its requirements of meat and 
livestock produce. 


Transportation 


Traffic through the port of Antwerp, 
both by sea and inland waterway, showed 
a slight increase in 1950 from that in the 
preceding year. This change was due 
almost entirely to extraordinary activity 
in the port during the last 3 months of 
1950, which was greater than in any 
other quarter since the war. The three 
principal factors contributing to this up- 
swing were: Normal seasonal influences; 
the after-effects of the dock workers’ 
strike, which tied up the port for 5 weeks 
(July 29-September 4) ; and the general 
increase in world trade occasioned by the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea and the 
accelerated preparedness programs of 
the Western Nations. 

A total of 9,687 seagoing vessels en- 
tered Antwerp during 1950, aggregating 
over 18,000,000 net registered tons. Al- 
though not equaling 1937 and 1938 fig- 
ures, these statistics indicate a slow but 
steady continuation of the upward post- 
war trend. The number of United States 
ships calling at the port was about the 
same as during 1949; the American flag 
retained fourth place in net tonnage and 
ninth place in number of ships entered. 
The British and Dutch maintained their 
dominant positions, while the German 
flag continued its postwar come-back. 
The latter ranked fifth in number of 
ships and tenth in net tonnage. 

The Belgian national railroad system 
continued to operate at a loss, especially 
during the first 8 months of the year. 
During that period the average monthly 
deficit amounted to 154,000,000 Belgian 
francs. The deficit was due not only to 

(Continued on p. 27) 
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. E * 4 A $250,000 project for the mechaniza- 
4S Cua or 7 4 orts ] h tion of rice production was started in 
1950 by the International Basic Economy 
c- | Corporation which, if successful, will be 
1g | the first step toward the establishing of 
n- Toomas G. SANDERS counted for over 30 percent of the total this industry on a sounder economic 
C- value of all exports in that year. This footing. To insure an adequate supply 
se SeEECAN REPUBLICS DIVISION, OFT, ret: Dhoni 4 oe thos ennai ae of this commodity to the domestic mar- 
1s -PAR’ ENT OF COMMERCE ’ ; 
Ns — prices of this commodity in the world ket, the Ecuadoran Gone wiriotly 
ed . markets. controls all exports of rice at present. 
0- ‘1 “i : The Ecuadoran Government, in coop- 
re iaowod Sage Rete co Sag eration with several private companies, Other Export Products 
nd , 41950. After the end of World War has undertaken a comprehensive pro- : 
| Texports rose steadily from year to year gram to improve the quality and quan- Crude petroleum, toquilla hats, and a 
In 1938, exports were valued at 169.000.- tity of coffee production. The program wide variety of forest products, have also 
900 sucres; by 1946 they had increased to is being carried out by the Ecuadoran been important exports of Ecuador. It 
0- 537,000,000 sucres; and by 1950 they had Coffee Institute at Jipijapa. is estimated that between 90 and 95 per- 
‘in risen to 870,000,000 sucres. The percentage increase in the produc- cent of the world’s production of balsa 
rd Part of the rise noted in the value of tion rg ners has not been as outstanding wood comes from Ecuador. In addition, 
jar exports may be attributed to price in- a ee and coffee, having in- kapok, achiote, and vegetable ivory have 
os, creases, aS well as to the depreciation of creased by 1950 only 63 per cent over 1946. been exported in rather large amounts 
ng the Ecuadoran currency. The 1950 It is doubtful that there will be any ; th Be f hich t 
ed | prices (in sucres), of cacao, bananas, and unusual further increase in the pro- piri esi sens aieeiiinuas ee aie 
led | . ko, weve seenieaaale duction of cacao in the near future, and transportation difficulties, the value 
coffee, for examp ° ~~ y because the time lag between the plant- of these exports is relatively unimpor- 
1as yen cee, Sn 274 percent, respectively, of ing and production of this crop varies tant, except during times of unusually 
1b- their 1946 prices. The prices of most between 6 and 10 years. In addition, high prices, such as were in effect during 
ed other commodities also rose sharply. the cacao industry in Ecuador has World War II. In 1948 the export of 
ore romping eng Bt _ pen seriously injured by the “monila” forest products dropped to a level of only 
449 cent in price between an . ‘ungus since the 1920’s, against which no 3.5 percent in value of the total Ecua- 
rs. real cure has been found. To combat doran exports, as compared with a level 
the Bananas this disease and to further improve the Pp J p 
nd . quality and production of cacao, the of 24 percent in 1942. 
dly. Perhaps the biggest boon to the econ- Ecuadoran Government, through the Exports of toquilla hats, which were 
sif- omy of Ecuador has been the unusual Empresa Repobladora del Cacao, has valued at 82,066,500 sucres in 1946, de- 
und increase in the production of bananas. established, according to some sources, clined drastically to 3,998,000 sucres in 
By 1947 the export of this commodity the most advanced program for the de- 1950. In 1946 these exports comprised 
had surpassed its prewar level, and this velopment of cacao cultivation in South 15.3 percent of the total value of Ecua- 
upward trend has continued. By 1950 America. In addition, individual pro- doran exports, but in 1950 they 
rp, Ecuador was shipping almost four times ducers have taken the initiative to amounted to less than one-half of 1 
wed as Many bananas as it had in its best improve production. percent. 
the prewar year; it had reached an export The value of exports of crude pe- 
due level of approximately 8,700,000 bunches, Rice troleum totaled 18,238,000 sucres in 1946 
vity which accounted for about 14.8 percent and has not changed materially since 
s of of its total exports by value in that year. The value of rice exported from Ecua- that year. Crude-petroleum exports 
any This unusual expansion in banana pro- dor in 1950 was about 114,640,000 sucres, represented only 2 percent of the total 
iree duction has been aided greatly by the which accounted for about 13.2 percent exports in 1950 by value as compared 
> policies followed by the Ecuadoran Gov- of the total exports in that year. Both with 3.4 percent in 1946. 
on ernment. Concessions have been given the production and export of rice have 
seine to foreign companies under very advan- remained relatively stable since 1946, Government Assistance 
eral tageous terms, allowing in many cases _ fluctuating only slightly around the 
the the importation of the necessary equip- levels of 100,000 metric tons and 65,000 During the postwar period, Ecuador’s 
the ment and materials completely free of all metric tons, respectively. Because of economy has been relatively prosperous. 
5 of duties and taxes. the large drop in the world price of this The attention the Government has given 
commodity, however, the total value of to the various factors of the economy has 
en- Coffee and Cacao exports of this crop from Ecuador has helped in bringing about this prosperity. 
iting — decreased from 203,567,000 sucres in 1946 If it is possible to carry out efficiently the 
Al- The production and export of coffee by to only 114,640,000 sucres in 1950. The Government’s far-reaching programs 
 fig- 1948 had surpassed any prewar level. In percentage drop in the real value of these for the improvement of present produc- 
r but 1950 exports reached a peak of 20,515 exports is much greater than these fig- tion techniques, it will improve even fur- 
Dost- metric tons. The value of these exports, ures indicate because of the depreciation ther the position of Ecuador in the trade 
r | estimated at 256,345,000 sucres, ac- in value of the sucre since 1946. of the world. 
pen Principal Exports from Ecuador, 1938, 1946-50 
ered. a —— eredens 
their Bananas Coffee Rice Cacao 
wom : spa | Seat 
2 ear Parcs — is ere | exports— | 
rot | Thousand Thousand) oft | Mete ‘Thousand| oftetal | Metwe [Thousand| oftetal | Metre [Thousand] oftetal | "snes | eet 
value value value value | 
ystem nie a Fee iii 
cially _ 2, 163 7, 558 4.5 13, 708 16, 730 9.9 20, 050 10, 800 6.4 19, 200 38, 870 23.0} 169, 000 43.8 
year. en 1, 301 7, 382 1.4 7, 637 34, 840 6.5 67,100 | 203, 567 37.9 16, 500 74, 900 14.0 | 537, 000 59.8 
nihly | is ‘aoo| Seo) h5| thom| ae | rhe |Geemp| iagsue| ara] te500| tieee| ata) Gre | ake 
‘ , <6 of, 06 . 6 Yo, 60 .6 yd, Be 738, 056 2.2 4 13, ‘. | wi, 44.0 
slgian pan 5, 915 67, 911 14.1] 10,525 73, 765 15.3 30, 192 68, 622 14.2 19,100 | 116, 300 24.1 481, 700 67.7 
aly to | a 8, 695 | 128, 250 14.8 20, 515 256, 345 29.5 64, 457 114, 640 13. 2 26,900 | 248, 200 28.5 | 870, 000 82.3 
' Estimate made by conversion of published data of 198,047 metric tons at 50 pounds per bunch. 
eekly Source; Consular and official reports; Bulletin of the Banco Central. 
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Stationery Supplies By Tangier Utility Company et de l'Electricité, as guaranty, which will app 

4 be returned to them after a decision js Con 

The Ministry of Finance, Baghdad, Iraq, The Régie des Services de l’Eau et de reached, if their bids are rejected. The com- par’ 
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Tenders may be written in English or Ara- 
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and a cash deposit of 10 percent of the total 
cost of the stationery articles. 

Conditions for bidding and a list of re- 


reservoirs at Val Fleuri. It is reported that 
while only one reservoir will be put in oper- 
ation in the near future, the control cham- 
ber must be planned and equipped for both 
reservoirs. 


Bids will be received until July 30, 1951, 
in sealed envelopes addressed to Monsieur 
l’Ingenieur Directeur de la Régie des Services 
de l’Eau et de 1’Electricité, Rue Vermeer, 
Tangier. 
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Board. officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American Con 
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firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial Ire 





The Government of Pakistan invites bids, 
until July 17, 1951, for the supply of B. G., 


Intelligence Division. 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
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M. G., N. G., and special size wooden sleepers , Ct T 
required by the N. W. and E. B. Railways undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, cine 
during the year 1951-52. and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country fact 

A copy of the bidding conditions and spec- and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is phe 
ifications may be obtained from the Embassy available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. ano 
of Pakistan, 2315 Massachusetts Avenue World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the A 
NW., Washington, D. C., subject to a charge firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- are 
of $1.50 per copy. ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed Ger 

It is reported that the Director General, on the inside front cover, for $1 each. cins 


Railways, Ministry of Communications, Rail- 
way Division, Governmen. of Pakistan, Kara- 
chi, reserves the right to reject the lowest 
or any tender without assigning any reason 
therefor and may accept any tender in part. 





Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 
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This call is being made simultaneously in T 
Pakistan, London, Washington, India, and Agricultural Machinery: 42. Metal Articles: 14. Pov 
Singapore. Alcoholic Beverages: 10. Mirrors: 48. est 
Art Goods: 18. Musical Supplies: 6. a 

M4 M4 Automotive Accessories and Parts: 38, 42. Novelties: 26. 
Bids Invited to Construct Bicycle Chains and Locks: 9, 13. Office Furniture and Equipment: 16, 26. = 
Bridge in Belgian Congo Building Materials: 44. Petroleum Fittings: 2. one 

Cast Basalt: 3. Pharmaceuticals: 27, 29. inf 

The Government General in Leopoldville Culinary Herbs: 17. Power Alcohol: 1. tric 
has issued an invitation for bids until July Electric Motors: 8. Scientific Instruments: 15. equ 
4, 1951, for the preparation of plans and the Electrical Supplies and Equipment: 21. Skins: 11, 41. will 
construction of a permanent bridge over the Engineering Supplies: 39. Steel: 5. U 
Lulua River on the Luluabourg-Tahikapa Feathers: 41. Surgical Dressings: 31. sib] 
road in Kasai Province, Belgian Congo. It is Foodstuffs: 4, 41. Technical Information: 32, 34, 35, 37. et | 
reported that this project is being undertaken Furnishings (Kitchen and Bathroom): Tezxtile Bobbins: 25. ger! 
as a part of the highway improvement pro- 26. Tinplate: 23. Tel. 
_— —". = ae ee Vangel Hardware: 9, 13, 26, 30. Toilet Goods: 20. 

E ‘ Household Goods: 26, 38. Tools: 5, 28, 42. 

A copy of the conditions for bidding and Infants’ Food: 12 Tourist Business: 35 
er ae Stine tee ane gpg caren Infusers (Tea and Coffee): 33. Trade Show Equipment: 46. 1 
des Approvisionments, Ministry of Colonies, Lumber: 1. Transportation Equipment: 40. tor 
14 rue des Petits Carmes, Brussels, Belgium, Machinery and Equipment: 19, 22, 24, Trucks and Tractors: 38, 42. por 
and at the Direction des Ponts et Chaussees 36, 45. po 
of the Government General, Leopoldville, Bel- pow 


gian Congo. 
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Specifications, blueprints, and bidding 
conditions (in French) are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


U. S. Capital Sought for 
Vinification Apparatus 


Laboratoires de Recherches et d’Applica- 
tions Oenotechniques, 9 rue Isidore Girard, 
Montpellier (Hérault), France, wishes to in- 
terest a United States firm in participating 
financially in the exploitation of its appara- 
tus for the recovery of alcohol from gas es- 
caping in vinification. The company would 
be willing either to offer production rights to 
an American concern for the manufacture of 
the apparatus in the United States or to ob- 
tain investment of American capital in the 
enterprise for development of manufacturing 
facilities in France. 

Further information and photographs of 
apparatus available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced as Import Trade 
Opportunity, FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
April 2, 1951.) 


Australia Seeks Machinery 
For Joint Coal Board 


Bids are invited until July 11, 1951, by 
the Secretary, Joint Coal Board, 66 King 
Street, Sydney, Australia, for the supply and 
delivery of dragline excavators, shovel exca- 
vators, overburden trucks, drilling plants, 
and compressors. 

Further information and tender docu- 
ments (Tender No. T. 110) may be obtained 
from the Australian Consulate General, 636 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

A list of requirements is available from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Iran State Institute 
Seeks Veterinary Products 


The State Institute of Serums and Vac- 
cines wishes to contact United States manu- 
facturers of veterinary products, principally 
phenothiazine and products to combat tryp- 
anosomes and distoma. 

American firms interested in this matter 
are invited to write to Dr. A. Rafyi, Director 
General, Institut d’Etat des Serums et Vac- 
cins, Hessarek-Karedj, Iran. 


Fire Detectors Needed by 
Algerian Power Co. 


The Electricite et Gaz d’Algerie, National 
Power Co. of Algeria, has expressed an inter- 
est in obtaining information on fire detectors 
suitable for use in its power plants. The 
Company is interested in detectors which 
give off carbon monoxide in case of fire or 
high temperature, similar to those used on 
ocean liners as well as those which detect 
infra-red radiations by means of photo-elec- 
tric cells. Any information concerning fire 
equipment designed for use in power plants 
will be appreciated by the company. 

United States firms interested in this pos- 
sible opportunity should write to Electricite 
et Gaz d’Algerie, National Power Co. of Al- 
geria, Bureau Technique, 2 Boulevard du 
Telemly, Algiers, Algeria. 


Import Opportunities 


1. Colombia—Payan & Co. (saw mill opera- 
tor, ship chandler, hardware dealer, and ex- 
porter of lumber and logs), Tumaco, Narino, 
offers on an outright sale basis 200,000 M b. f. 


sawn lumber, grooved flooring strips, balsa 
lumber, and logs. 


June 18, 1951 


2. England—Hipkiss Bros., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), New John Street, Blackheath, Bir- 
mingham, offers on an outright sale basis 
wrought iron and steel tube fittings, especi- 
ally suitable for use by petroleum companies. 
Illustrated booklet with price information 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

3. England.—H. Windsor & Co., Ltd. (dis- 
tributor), 748 Fulham Road, Fulham, Lon- 
don, S. W. 6, offers on an outright sale basis 
cast basalt for abrasion resisting linings 
which replaces steel and cast iron wearing 
plates. Illustrated leaflet available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

4. France—Edouard Irigoyen (Fromagerie 
de la Haute-Soule), (producer, wholesaler, 
and exporter), Alcay prés Tardets, Basses- 
Pyrénées, offers on an outright sale basis very 
good quality cheese known as “Fromage des 
Pyrenees” (Pyrenean cheese), a specialty of 
the Basque region, available in loaves or 
cakes made from ewes’ milk, weighing 7.7 
pounds each, and sold in a semidry condition 
after a 5-month preparation in fermentating 
vault. Available for shipment in round 
crates, each weighing 132 pounds and con- 
taining 15 cakes, and should be shipped in 
cold-storage rooms. Firm desires full ship- 
ment instructions from American importers. 
Correspondence in French preferred. Photo- 
graph of cheese and containers available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

5. Germany—Hoffmann & Co. (wholesaler 
and exporter), 8 Spichernstr., Koeln/Rhein., 
offers to export and seeks agent for fine steel 
and tools for metal processing. 

6. Germany—M. J. Sobeck (manufac- 
turer), 8 Fruehlingstrasse, Bad Reichenhall, 
Bavaria, offers to export and seeks agent in 
southwest United States for reeds for clari- 
nets and saxophones, known as Franjoso, 
Mariso, and Lioso. Firm states that reeds are 
handground and polished under water, with 
edges ground to 1/600 of a millimeter. Sam- 
ples and photographs are available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, February 19, 1951.) 

7. India—Overseas Service Corporation 
(export merchant), Gool Mansion, Homji 
Street, Fort, Bombay, offers on an outright 
sales basis and seeks agent for 500,000 gallons 
(U. S.) of power alcohol, 95 to 96 percent 
pure. Price information available on request 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

8. Italy—F. I. C. E. M., Fabbrica Ital. Cos- 
truzioni Elettromeccaniche (manufacturer), 
Via Privata Oristano 7, Milan, offers on an 
outright sale basis induction three-phase and 
one-phase electric motors, 2,000 units per 
month. Illustrated catalog available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

9. Japan—Kobe Trading Co. (manufac- 
turer), 50 Harima-machi, Ikuta-ku, Kobe, 
offers on an outright sale basis or desires 
U. S. agent for Daido bicycle chains, Model 
No. 41, standard type; Model No. 51, large 
pitch type, and Model No. 85, double-roller 
type; 300,000 units available per month and 
packed in strong wooden cases bound with 
iron hoops especially for export. Sample 
chain available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. Morocco (Spanish)—Juan Rueda Plaza 
(export merchant), 3, Pedro Navarro, Me- 
lilla, offers on an outright sale basis Spanish 
brandy such as Domecq and Terry, 15,000 to 
20,000 cases of 12 bottles each. 

11. Morocco—Tanneries Tangeroises 
(wholesale export merchant), 9, Rue Danta, 
Tangier, offers to export and seeks agent for 


cow, sheep, and goat skins, either fresh salted 
or dry salted, 40 metric tons per month, c. i. f. 


Tangier. Correspondence in French pre- 
ferred. 
12. Netherlands — Indisch-Afrikaansche 


Compagnie N. V. (manufacturer), Keizers- 
gracht 693, Amsterdam-C, offers to export 
“Sterovita” infants’ condensed food made 
from acidified whole milk with wheat flour, 
dextrimaltose, and vitamins A, D, and C. 
Illustrated leaflet available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

13. Netherlands — Verkoopassociatie van 
Metaalindustrieén Overtoom (manufactur- 
er), 13 Leliegracht, Amsterdam, offers on an 
outright sale basis high-standard bicycle 
locks, 5,000 to 10,000 monthly; square and 
hexagonal stamped iron nuts, approximately 
1,400,000 monthly. Samples will be fur- 
nished by Netherlands firm on request. Firm 
desires information concerning U. S. stand- 
ard grades and packing instructions. Cata- 
log (in Dutch) with price information avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Netherlands—J. A. Plak (exporter), 77 
F. Herenweg, Heemstede, offers to export and 
seeks agent for first-class fancy metal lipstick 
containers, 100,000 to 150,000 monthly. 

15. Netherlands—Relazon, C. V. (manufac- 
turer), 42 Van Hoornstraat, Hilversum, offers 
on an outright sale basis apparatus demon- 
strating the place of the sun, earth, and 
moon in the universe, operation and position 
of the earth in various seasons, 10,000 units 
per month. This is reportedly a new pat- 
ented device for use at schools and educa- 
tional institutions. 

16. Netherlands—Staalproduct N. V. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 35 de Helzen, Geldrop, 
offers to export and seeks agent for steel 
office furniture and steel folding chairs. 

17. Portugal—Joio Domingos Rodriques 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, and exporter), 
Rua do Carmo, 43-3°, Lisbon, offers to ex- 
port and seeks agent (New York and pos- 
sibly Chicago) for paprika, laurel leaves, rose- 
mary leaves, and other culinary herbs. Qual- 
ity of paprika controlled by Junta Nacional 
das Frutas (National Fruit Board), a Portu- 
guese Government organization. Export 
packing in double sacks, 110 pounds net 
weight. 

18. Scotland—Onyx Art Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer) , Industrial Estate, Chapelhall, Lan- 
arkshire, offers to export and seeks agent on 
east and west coasts, and middle western 
States for fancy goods in onyx, alabaster, and 
bronze, such as bookends, ashtrays, desk 
sets, cigarette cases, clocks, table lamps, and 
smoking sets. Illustrated catalog with price 
information available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

(Previously announced as Foreign Visitor, 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, June 11, 1951.) 

19. Sweden—Firma Stig Lindberg (whole- 
saler, export agent), Humlegardsgatan 12, 
Stockholm, offers on an outright sale basis 
tooth-setting machine for band-saw blades, 
1,000 units a month. Packing instructions 
desired by Swedish firm. [Illustrated leaf- 
let available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Sweden—Svensk Plasticindustri (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler), Falun, offers on an 
outright sale basis and seeks agent for light- 
weight metal combs for hair dressing, 100,000 
monthly, each comb wrapped in cellophane. 
Packing instructions desired by Swedish 
firm. Sample available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. 8S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


21. France—Comptoir Armoricain de Dis- 
tribution de Materiel Electrique (importer, 
wholesaler, and commission merchant), 2 
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Rue de l'Isly, Rennes, Ille-et-Vilaine, wishes 
to purchase and/or obtain agency for elec- 
trical supplies and equipment. 

22. Iran—Iran Plastic Moulders Co., Ltd., 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer), Khiaban 
Kakh Bala, Koucheh Noor, No. 12, Tehran, 
wishes to purchase from U. S. manufacturers 
complete machinery for a small chewing 
gum factory; also, the required raw materials 
for making gum. 

23. Italy—Societa’ per Azioni “La Val Treb- 
bia” (manufacturer of tomato paste, im- 
porter, exporter), 2 Via Mazzini 49, Piacenza, 
wishes to purchase 800 to 1,000 tons of first- 
quality tin plate for manufacturing cans. 

24. Pakistan—Barna & Co. (manufacturer, 
exporter), Charandass Road, Sialkot City, 
wishes purchase quotations for machinery 
for manufacturing bobbins used in the tex- 
tile industry. 

25. Pakistan—Halifax & Co. (manufac- 
turer, importer, exporter), Halifax Building, 
Sialkot City, seeks price quotations from 
manufacturers of bobbins suitable for tex- 
tile mills. Firm is also interested in con- 
tacting a manufacturer in a position to fur- 
nish standard patterns of bobbins for its 
guidance in manufacturing according to 
U. S. standards. 


Agency Opportunities 


26. Colombia—Alfredo Wertheim (impor- 
ter, distributor), Calle 35, No. 44-51, Apar- 
tados: Nac. and Aereo 377, Barranquilla, 
seeks exclusive agency for hardware, house- 
hold goods, office equipment, kitchen and 
bathroom furnishings, and novelties. 

27. Egypt—Les Fils de Georges Doche (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 
18, Adly Pasha Street, Cairo, wishes to ob- 
tain agency for all kinds of antibiotics. 

28. Italy—“L I T D” Fabbrica Italiana 
Utensili Trafile in Diamante (manufacturer 
of diamond tools and dies, importer, ex- 
porter), 9 Via S. Antonio da Padova, Turin, 
wishes to act as agent for manufacturer of 
diamond tools. 

29. Italy—-Giuseppe Vergnano (manufac- 
turer’s agent handling pharmaceuticals), 34 
Via Moncalvo, Turin, wishes to obtain ex- 
clusive agency in Italy for medicinal prod- 
ucts for treatment of gastric ulcers, liver 
trouble, and high blood pressure. 

30. Netherlands—Verkoopassociatie van 
Metaalindustrieén (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), Leliegracht 13, Am- 
sterdam, seeKs agency for self-cutting metal 
screws, hexagonal socket heat bolts, and 
screws. Firm desires to receive samples from 
U. S. manufacturers. 

31. Norway—Norl¢ff & Ohldieck A/S (man- 
ufacturer’s agent), 3 Rosenkrantzgaten, Oslo, 
seeks exclusive agency of manufacturers not 
represented in Norway for first-quality plain 
absorbent (surgical) cotton, in bulk rolls, 
100 tons annually, packed in bales of about 
50 kilograms —paper wrapping inside and 
pack cloth (hessian) outside; first-quality 
surgical (white absorbent) gauze of 24-28 
threads, 90 centimeters wide, pleated pieces 
of about 100 meters, or in rolls of up to 700 
meters 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 meters annually, 
packed in bales of 5,000 meters each. 


Foreign Visitors 


32. Australia—William P. Godfrey (repre- 
senting) Godfrey & Spowers, Hughes, New- 
ton and Lobb (architects and engineers), 
375 Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria, re- 
quests technical information as to the latest 
methods and practices in the use of materials 
and designs. Scheduled to arrive during 
July, via New York, for a visit of 1 month. 
U. S. address: c/o Giffels & Vallet, Inc., 1000 
Marquette Building, Detroit, Mich. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Houston, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

33. Australia—Herbert K. Jones, represent- 
ing Excel and Jones (wholesaler and manu- 
facturer of domestic and commercial goods, 
developing patents) , 430 Little Collins Street, 
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Melbourne, C. 1, Victoria, wishes to have 
manufactured under license in the United 
States an infuser of tea and coffee. Mr. 
Jones will be in the U. S. until September 
16 and, during his stay, will display the 
patented article. U. S. address: c/o Aus- 
tralian Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

34. Australia—L. Ward, representing E. A. 
Harper & Sons Pty., Ltd., Post Office Box 
33, Alexandria, Sydney, is interested in and 
requests technical information on _ sheet 
metal work, brass molding, chrome plating, 
and sterilizing equipment. Scheduled to 
arrive May 29, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 3 months. U. S. address: Plaza Hotel, 
Fifth Avenue and 59th Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Chicago, St. Louis, and 
New York. 

35. British West Indies — Don Sutton 
Brown, representing Silver Seas Hotel, Ocho 
Rios P. O., Jamaica, is interested in de- 
veloping summer and winter tourist business, 
as well as appointing a U. S. agent for the 
hotel. Hotel facilities offered to tourists 
include Caribbean Sea swimming, boating 
and sailing, fishing (deep-sea and inshore), 
tennis, and dancing. Mr. Brown seeks tech- 
nical information on new types of fishing 
tackle and gear (for inshore and deep-sea 
fishing). Scheduled to arrive June 2, via 
Miami, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o Mohegan International Corporation, 17 
State Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Miami, New York, Detroit, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

36. Brazil—Francisco Paulo Spina, repre- 
senting Industrias Reunidas Irmaos Spina 
S. A. (manufacturer of school supplies, sta- 
pling machines and staples, clips, notebooks, 
blank books, paper, and stationery), Rua do 
Hipodromo 720 (Caixa Postal 2643), Sao 
Paulo, is interested in purchasing steel 
plates and machinery for manufacturing 
stapling machines and similar equipment, 
and machinery for the paper industry. 
Scheduled to arrive July 2, via New York, for 
a visit of 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Banho 
Export Co., 75 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

37. Brazil—Paulo Ayres de Almeida Freitas 
Filho, representing Instituto Pinheiros (im- 
porter of chemical products for manufacture 
of pharmaceuticals, principally sulphate of 
ammonia, sulfa drugs, and concentrated vi- 
tamins; manufacturer and wholesaler of 
vaccines, especially oral for rabies; serums, 
especially for snake bites, diphtheria, tet- 
anus, and gangrene; homocoagulants; vi- 
tamins; and other pharmaceutical products), 
Rua Teodoro Sampaio 1860, Sao Paulo, plans 
to visit three or four large pharmaceutical 
manufacturing plants in or near New York 
City. Visitor requests technical informa- 
tion on laboratory equipment, organization, 
and operation of large pharmaceutical lab- 
oratories. Scheduled to arrive about July 5, 
via Miami, for 1 week in New York City. 
U. S. address: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 50th 
and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 

38. Egypt—Michel J. Zaidan, representing 
El Alamia (importer, retailer, wholesaler, 
commission merchant, and sales agent han- 
dling transport equipment of all types and 
household electrical appliances; exporter of 
rice), 18 Soliman Pasha Street, Cairo, is in- 
terested fn automotive spare parts and ac- 
cessories, household electrical appliances, 
trucks (new and used), half tracks, ond 
tractors. Scheduled to arrive late in May, 
for a visit of 2 months. U.S. adddress: c/o 
The Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., 405 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, D: C., and Chicago. 

39. England—Fred Willetts, representing 
Hipkiss Bros. Ltd. (manufacturer), New 
John Street, Blackheath, Birmingham, de- 
sires to foster present connections and 
establish new contacts for firm’s products, 
including tube fittings and engineering 
supplies. Scheduled to arrive June 8, via 
New York, for a visit of 1 week. U.S. ad- 


dress: Roosevelt Hotel, Madison and 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New Yor, 
and other cities not designated. 

(Import Trade Opportunity announce. 
ment on behalf of Hipkiss Bros. Ltd. appears 
under Item 2.) 

40. Greece—A. Sariyannis (submanager). 
representing Electric Transport Co., Ltd., 4 
Korai Street, Athens, plans to study various 
problems concerning the operation of trolley 
busses and streetcars in Greece and explore 
the possibilities of replacing the streetcars 
now operated by Athens firm with trolley 
busses. Technical and statistical informa- 
tion is desired concerning operational sys. 
tems applied in U. S. Scheduled to arrive 
during first week in June, via New York, for 
a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Mr. 
George Kapsambelis, Greek Delegate to 
United Nations, 1155 Park Avenue (Apt, 
9 S. E.), New York 28, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

41. Ireland—W. A. Newman, representing 
Produce Packing Co. (wholesale merchant 
and exporter of rabbit, badger, and other 
skins, horsehair, feathers, poultry, game, 
carrageen moss, and wild blackberries; also 
exporter of women’s and children’s outer- 
wear, manufactured by Isle Wear), 4 Island 
Street, Dublin, is interested in contacting 
U. S. importers of horsehair, rabbit skins, 
and feathers, and buyers of processed 
Kosher meat. Scheduled to arrive June 1, 
via New York, for a visit of 1 month. U.§., 
address: c /o Macey & Co., 524 E. Ohio Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Itinerary: New York City, 
Brooklyn, Pittsburgh, and possibly Chicago, 

42. Israel—Zvi Stelzer, representing Kap- 
lan Bros. G. M. S. Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
wholesaler of automotive parts and accesso- 
ries, machinery, tools, and garage equip- 
ment), 55 Haatzmauth Road, Haifa, is in- 
terested in purchasing and obtaining agen- 
cies for automotive spare parts and tools, 
agricultural machinery, tractors, and parts. 
Technical information is desired concerning 
the manufacturing processes and machinery 
required for all types of carborundum, with 
a view toward obtaining a licensing agree- 
ment for the manufacture of carborundum 
in Israel. Scheduled to arrive early in June, 
via New York, for a visit of 2 months. U.§. 
address: Dodge Seymour Ltd., 53 Parke Place, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chi- 
cago, Toledo, Cleveland, Detroit, and Phila- 
delphia. 

43. Merico—Fernando A. Casillas, repre- 
senting Lunas Biseladas, Ave. Juarez 582, 
Guadalajara, Jal., is interested in the manu- 
facture of mirrors. Scheduled to arrive May 
28, via Laredo, Tex., for a visit of 4 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o St. George Hotel, 51 Clark 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, Detroit, Toledo, and Pitts- 
burgh. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

44. Norway—Hans Th. Kiaer, representing 
And. H. Kiaer & Co. Ltd. (importer of indus- 
trial machinery and _ supplies; exporter, 
manufacturer of kraft paper, turpentine, 
lumber, and pine oil), (no street address 
required), Fredrikstad (City) ,'is interested in 
introducing a new method of producing 4 
special type of building block, known 4s 
TRETONG, composed of chemically treated 
sawdust. Scheduled to arrive May 27, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months, U.S. 
address: c/o Norwegian Consulate General, 
244 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Itinerary: New York City and San Francisco. 

45. Union of South Africa—Dr. G. Rai- 
mondo, representing Celdecor Africa (Pty.) 
Ltd. (agent for Cellulose Development Cor- 
poration Ltd., Hatch End, Middlesex, Eng- 
land), P. O. Box 244, Benoni, Transvaal, is 
interested in the purchase of American 
machinery, equivalent in value to approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, for the bagasse pulp and 
paper mill on behalf of Refinadora Paulista, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. Dr. Raimondo seeks tech- 
nical information on pulp and_ paper. 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Argentina 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
LIVESTOCK AND AGRICULTURE 


Argentina and the United Kingdom agreed 
on April 23 after more than a year of negoti- 
ation to a protocol to the basic 1949 trade 
agreement. Argentina promised to sell to 
Britain during the succeeding 12 months 
200,000 long tons of fresh meat and 30,000 
long tons of canned corned meat. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 28, 1951, for 
details.) Indications are that Argentina will 
be able to fulfill readily the contract for ship- 
ment of chilled, frozen, and canned meat to 
the United Kingdom within the stipulated 
12-month period. Approximately 50,000 tons 
of frozen meat was awaiting shipment on 
April 23 when the new protocol was signed, 
and some meat has already arrived in Britain. 
Contrary to some expectations, the new 
prices, averaging 30 percent or more above 
the 1949 contract, do not compensate the 
packing industry for high live-cattle prices, 
which are running about 50 percent above 
those of 1949 and higher operating costs. 
Another aspect of the new contract is an in- 
evitable sharp reduction in shipment of 
canned meats to the United States. 

With the resumption of shipments to Eng- 
land, additional interest was apparent in 
the local cattle and sheep markets. Cattle 
marketings increased considerably and 
prices, after easing in April, firmed at record 
levels during the week of May 14. 

The winter outlook for crops and livestock 
was improved greatly by heavy general 
rains in mid-May and by the relatively warm 
autumn and late occurrence of killing 
frosts. Previous dry weather had retarded 
land preparation for small grains, causing 
late sowing of forage crops, and threatened 
to curtail the planting of wheat. 

An outstanding development was Pres- 
ident Peron’s announcement on May 3 that 
grain farmers in the future will receive the 
export value of their products, less the mar- 
keting costs incurred by the Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute (IAPI) and the 
economic reserves necessary to assure suc- 
cessful marketing of future crops. IAPI’s 
corn price to producers simultaneously was 
increased to 27 pesos per 100 kilograms, 3 
pesos above the previous price, but far below 
the 50 pesos quoted for export sales. The 
action was intended to overcome farmers’ 
reluctance to sell corn to IAPI, and to allay 
Widespread discontent influencing inten- 
tions to plant wheat and flaxseed. 

The corn harvest is disappointing, being 
estimated unofficially at no more than 
3,500,000 tons, and being delayed by wet 
weather and labor scarcity. Cotton produc- 
tion similarly has been reduced by unfavor- 
able weather and will provide little, if any, 
surplus above domestic requirements. The 
Government on May 10, 1951, suspended cot- 
ton exports indefinitely to protect supplies 


for local use. 
FOREIGN TRADE AND FINANCE 


Selling of wool has been paralyzed since 
early April because of the Government’s 
refusal to license export contracts below the 
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record March prices. There has been little 
selling activity in grains; the wheat supply 
is already sold for export, and farmers have 
not delivered much of the other grains to 
IAPI. Considerable European interest was 
shown in oilcakes and meals, and over 100,- 
000 tons recently was contracted, mostly to 
the United Kingdom. 

Official foreign-exchange holdings in- 
creased by a further 103,000,000 pesos in 
April, bringing the total rise in gold and 
exchange this year to 594,000,000 pesos. 
Data on the composition of exchange re- 
serves are not published, but the increase is 
known to include about $70,000,000 in gold, 
and probably includes nearly as large an 
amount of foreign exchange, including 
United States dollars. 

Monetary and credit expansion was con- 
siderably less marked in April than in 
March; currency in the hands of the public 
and deposits together rose by 541,000,000 
pesos, compared with 1,192,000,000 pesos in 
the previous month. The increase in the 
first 4 months of 1951 was by 2,512,000,000 
pesos, or 7.4 percent, compared with 1,300,- 
000,000 pesos, or 4.6 percent, during the cor- 
responding period of 1950. 

The Annual Conference of Provincial 
Treasury Ministers recommended the impo- 
sition of a tax of up to 2 percent annually, to 
be effective for 10 years, on the capital and 
reserves of corporations and semicorporate 
entities, such as joint-stock partnerships. 
Concurrently, the stock of such companies 
would be exempted from gift and inheritance 
taxes. The conference also recommended a 
comprehensive program for price stabiliza- 
tion, including the elimination from the 
economic life of the country of all whole- 
salers and retailers found guilty of specula- 
tion and profiteering. 


COST OF LIVING AND WAGES 


Cost of living in Buenos Aires, according 
to private sources, rose a little more than 414 
percent during the first quarter of 1951. 
This is slightly higher than the 314-percent 
rise noted in the like period of 1950. The 
largest increases during this period occurred 
in the prices of meat and clothing. In 
April the Government authorized an increase 
of 10 percent in the wholesale and retail 
prices of vegetable oils, and an increase of 
approximately 20 percent in the charges 
made by hotels and restaurants. 

Major wage movements of the month in- 
cluded an approximate 20 percent wage in- 
crease for some 400,000 Federal employees 
and a 50 peso per month increase for an 
approximate 200,000 pensioners. All in- 
creases were made retroactive to January 1, 
1951, and are estimated to cost the Govern- 
ment 800,000,000 pesos a year. Increases 
granted to Federal employees were later ex- 
tended to public employees of the Province 
of Buenos Aires and to employees of private 
banking institutions. Approximately 35,000 
light and power workers also received in- 
creases averaging 20 percent. Negotiations 
for wage increases covering over 200,000 
workers in the metallurgical industry have 
not yet been concluded. 

Employment was maintained at relatively 
high levels and little unemployment noted, 








except that  scarcities in skilled labor 
continued. 

A new railroad line uniting the President 
Peron (Rio Turbio) coal mines with the port 
of Rio Gallegos was Officially opened on May 
24. Construction of this 260-kilometer line, 
begun in August 1950, has cost about 40,000,- 
000 pesos.—U. S. Empassy, BUENOS AIRES, 
May 24, 1951. 


Brazil 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MAY 


General business conditions in Brazil con- 
tinued satisfactory in May. In Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Sao Paulo, and Rio Grande do Sul the 
sales turn-over was better than a year ago 
and economic conditions in the Amazon 
Valley also were good. The drought in north- 
eastern Brazil was definitely broken when 
rains of normal winter intensity began fall- 
ing after April 20 throughout most of the 
district except in some sections of Rio 
Grande do Norte. Ten new locomotives, 
made in France, are expected to be received 
by the State of Rio Grande do Sul to im- 
prove the transportation system. Port oper- 
ations at Porto Alegre were extended to 24 
hours a day to relieve the congestion. 


Import LICENSING 


A new list of commodities for which license 
applications may be entered for imports pay- 
able in hard currency was published early 
in May. It contains more items than were 
on the previous list. Late in April the im- 
port-licensing authorities had announced a 
liberal licensing policy for spare parts and 
accessories, for up to 1 year’s requirements. 
On May 11 another announcement permitted 
the entering of applications for imports of 
fertilizers, insecticides, and agricultural ma- 
chinery without limitation on quantity or 
reference to past imports. Import licenses 
for all essentials were granted more liberally. 
On the other hand, on May 15 the Minister 
of Finance canceled the import-license ex- 
emption on parcel post and other shipments 
valued at not more than $25. Samples and 
small parcels which in the judgment of the 
customs authorities are of no commercial 
value, continue exempt from license. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE; GOVERNMENT FINANCING 


Brazil’s foreign-exchange position im- 
proved somewhat during the month through 
an appreciable reduction in the backlog of 
sterling commercial obligations. On the 
other hand, although remittance delays in 
the sterling account have been reduced to 
less than 2 months and in Swedish crowns 
and French francs to 1 month, the delay in 
Belgian francs is still approximately 342 to 5 
months. 

A decree published during the month re- 
duces by % of 1 percent the rediscount rate 
of the Rediscount Bureau for the financing 
of agricultural products to be designated 
from time to time by the Minister of Finance. 
The decree is a part of the Government’s 
program of promoting agricultural produc- 
tion and is designed to induce private banks 
to participate more extensively in agricul- 
tural financing. 
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Early in May new paper currency in the 
amount of 500,000,000 cruzeiros was issued, 
reportedly for the purpose of financing 
chiefly coffee and cotton. 

With a view to improving the local market 
for Brazilian Government securities, another 
part of the new Administration's financial 
policy, a decree was issued authorizing inter- 
est and amortization payments on Govern- 
ment securities at the Bank of Brazil semi- 
annually, in January and July, as a means 
of regularizing payments and reducing the 
red tape and delay that formerly character- 
ized such payments. 

The Federal budget recently submitted to 
Congress for the year 1952 contains esti- 
mated receipts amounting to 23,233,000,000 
cruzeiros and authorized expenditures of 
23,224,000,000, thus leaving a budgetary sur- 
plus of 9,000,000 cruzeiros. The proposal au- 
thorizes an expenditure of 1,713,000,000 for 
SALTE Plan purposes. 

The Government has introduced in Con- 
gress a bill to amend the SALTE Plan (5- 
year economic development plan) Law of 
1950. This amendment would limit the pro- 
gram to the most essential projects with a 
view to reducing Government expenditures 
and balancing the budget, which is the de- 
clared foundation of the new Government’s 
financial policy. 


ComMop!ITty NEws 


Brazil nuts.—Late trade reports indicate 
that the 1951 shelled Brazil-nut crop will 
total about 30,000 tons. Dealers in Belem 
believe that this quantity will be exceeded 
because of the exceptionally high prices cur- 
rently being paid by European buyers. The 
present crop estimate is an increase of 8,000 
tons over an estimate made in early April. 
Recent prices for shelled Brazil nuts are the 
equivalent of 60 cents a pound (U.S.) paid 
by European buyers and 55 cents a pound 
paid by United States importers. 

Cacao beans,—Sales of cacao from the in- 
termediate crop in Bahia are now being made. 
Trade circles estimate that the intermediate 
crop, the harvest of which will be completed 
in September, will total about 1,000,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each. By April 26, 320,077 
bags had been sold, of which 49,500 went to 
the United States, 185,277 to other foreign 
buyers, and 85,300 to domestic use. 

Rubber.—The Executive Rubber Commis- 
sion recently completed a study of a plan to 
increase rubber production in Brazil. The 
plan was submitted by the president of the 
Congressional Commission for Valorization of 
the Amazon Region. The plan, which still 
requires congressional action, calls for the 
Federal Government, through the inter- 
mediaries of the Ministries of Finance, Agri- 
culture, Health, and Labor, to enter into an 
agreement, with the State and local govern- 
ments of the Amazon region for intensive 
development of rubber production in that 
zone. The plan would be based primarily on 
the direct financing of rubber workers for 
increasing production. Loans would be se- 
cured by mortgages and would be made for 
periods up to 4 years, repayment to start at 
the beginning of the second year. Other 
features of the plan include cooperative 
credit facilities, extensive development by 
the Ministry of Agriculture of plant and 
animal production, sanitary services, and 
orientation of workers. 

Because of the shortage of raw rubber, 
which has somewhat curtailed domestic 
production of rubber goods, the rubber- 
control authorities announced that they 
would permit imports of 120,000 tires during 
the current year. Two-thirds of these are 
to be authorized for importation up to the 
end of September and the remainder during 
the last quarter of the year. Some of these 
tires are expected to come in as equipment 
for imported motor vehicles. 


Cost or LIVING 


Public attention continued to be concen- 
trated on the rising cost of living while 
official and political circles continued to con- 
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centrate on discussions of measures for halt- 
ing or at least slowing the rising price level. 
Following a meeting of the heads of the 
State Price Commissions, the vice president 
of the Central Price Commission announced 
that a proposal to freeze prices at the level 
of January 31, 1951, would be made to the 
Congress. This project would also propose 
changes in the enforcement procedures and 
if adopted would result in a considerable 
expansion of the activities of the Price 
Commissions. 
LABOR 


In his May Day speech before an estimated 
70,000 workers, President Vargas asked the 
workers to support and strengthen their 
unions. He promised revision of the mini- 
mum wage and a low-cost housing program, 
to begin at once with construction of 30,000 
units in Rio de Janeiro. 

Proposed profit-sharing legislation has 
again come into prominence. The President 
in a statement to syndical leaders said that 
his Administration will sponsor legislation 
to implement the Constitutional provision 
on this subject. Several projects were intro- 
duced in the preceding Congress and another 
has recently been introduced.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, RIO DE JANEIRO, May 21, 1951. 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISION OF EGYPTIAN CUSTOMS TARIFF 


The Egyptian customs tariff was revised 
again by Government decree effective April 
26, 1951, according to an airgram from the 
United States Embassy at Cairo dated May 
11. On the one hand, this measure provides 
exemption from import duties for certain 
foodstuffs, fats, and industrial oils. On the 
other hand, import duties were increased 
on alcoholic beverages and used automotive 
vehicles. 

(For previous announcements concerning 
recent revisions of the Egyptian customs 
tariff see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, is- 
sues of February 26, March 5, and April 9, 
1951.) 

Imported foodstuffs on which payment of 
customs dues have been eliminated are: 
Cattle meat; bacon; fresh, salted, dried or 
smoked fish; all kinds of cheese; apricot 
paste; carob beans; fats of cattle and poul- 
try; vegetable oils used in industry; pork 
sausages; canned meats (beef and veal); 
and canned fish. The additional ad valorem 
duty imposed on these products has also 
been reduced from 7 percent to 1 percent. 

The increased customs duties cover al- 
coholic beverages, having an alcoholic con- 
tent over 44°, imported in bulk (these con- 
sist mainly of an anisette type of drink 
known as “arak” imported from Cyprus and 
Greece). The duty has been raised from 
100 milliemes to 350 milliemes per degree of 
pure alcohol. 

Used automotive vehicles imported into 
Egypt, which previously paid a reduced duty 
according to the age of the car, will hence- 
forth pay the same duty as new vehicles. 
However, a reduction has been decreed for 
busses, ambulances, and the like imported 
in semi-knocked-down condition (from 40 
milliemes per kilogram net to 35 milliemes) 
or completely knocked down (from 40 milli- 
emes per kilogram net tc 30 milliemes) for 
assembly in Egypt. (1 Egyptian pound=100 
piastres tarif or 1,000 milliemes.) 


El Salvador 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
Crop CONDITIONS Farr AFTER EARTHQUAKE 


A severe earthquake struck eastern El Sal- 
vador on May 6 leveling the town of Jucuapa 
(population 13,500) and severely damaging 
Chinameca (19,000), Santiago de Maria (13,- 
000), and Berlin (18,000). Several hundred 
persons were killed and several thousand 





injured. Property damage has not yet been 
officially estimated but an unofficial estimate 
places the damage at 25,000,000 colones 
(US$10,000,000). Martial law was immedi- 
ately declared in the departments of Usulu- 
tan and San Miguel. Aid from abroad has 
been generous and speedy. As the catastro- 
phe occurred in a season of heavy planting, 
especially of staples, crops may be slightly 
short because of the diversion of labor from 
planting. 

The rainy season started in a fairly normal 
way; therefore the 1951 coffee crop is ex. 
pected to produce nearly as much as the 
preceding crop, which was about 1,080,000 
bags of 60 kilograms (1 kilogram=—2.204¢ 
pounds), practically all of which has already 
been exported. Bags in port awaiting ship- 
ment at the end of April were reported at 
68,497. The United States technicians en- 
gaged by the Cia. Salvadorena de Cafe to 
seed rain clouds during the critical season 
contend that the process increased the rain- 
fall. 

The Government is reported to be exam- 
ining foreign quotations of sugar with a 
view to buying about 100,000 quintals to 
cover the deficit from the past crop. Nicara- 
gua seems to be favored. The crop will be 
slightly over 560,000 quintals according to 
the latest official estimates. One of the lead- 
ing mills is being expanded, and efforts are 
being made to increase the next crop’s out- 
put of plantation white to meet the entire 
domestic demand; the supply situation in the 
United States threatens this objective. 

The cotton crop ending this month is 
expected to produce 133,000 quintals of lint 
cotton. This amount is less than the pre- 
ceding crop, which was 146,606, owing mainly 
to bad weather. Indications are that a rec- 
ord acreage of 40,000 to 45,000 manzanas 
(70,000—78,000 acres) may be planted to cot- 
ton for the next crop. 

Despite fears that the 5,000 short tons of 
white corn recently imported from the 
United States would overburden the market, 
corn still is not plentiful. To increase the 
supply of staples, the Government has de- 
creed the free-entry of corn, beans, and grain 
sorghum for the period April 20—July 31, 
1951; the recent support price for domestic 
corn, to apply to purchases of the next crop 
by the Instituto Regulador de Cereales y 
Abastecimientos (Grain and Supply Control 
Board), is expected to increase corn produc- 
tion considerably beginning with the next 
crop, but it is expected that this policy will 
have to be extended to other basic staples 
in order to preserve balanced production. 
One obstacle to this policy is the incom- 
pleteness of agricultural statistics. 


FINANCE 


By the end of April foreign exchange bal- 
ances in the Commercial banks had dropped 
to the equivalent of 13,966,067 colones from 
15,021,898 a month earlier; the Central Re- 
serve Bank’s exchange balance at the end 
of April was equivalent to 91,988,850 colones, 
as compared with 88,732,231 colones a month 
earlier. Commercial banks raised their sell- 
ing rate of the dollar from 2.50 colones to 
2.5014 on April 20 to cover the additional 
cost of buying dollars from the Central Re- 
serve Bank instead of from the coffee trade, 
a seasonally normal development. The im- 
port trade continues fairly brisk. 

Because of the continued heavy congestion 
of imported goods in the customhouses in El 
Salvador, the strike of railway workers in 
Guatemala and the freight congestion in 
Panama had no important effect on El Sal- 
vador’s foreign-trade movement. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 


The President appointed Manuel Chavarria 
his Economic Advisor early in May. The post 
is apparently set up chiefly for coordination 
of economic planning involving foreign par- 
ticipation. El Salvador is the recipient of 
considerable Point IV aid and also has 4 
health demonstration project under the 
World Health Organization. Mr. Chavarria 
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is a graduate of the London School of Eco- 
nomics and has had considerable practical 
experience in economic planning. 

A consultant of the Armour Research 
Foundation and coauthor of the 1950 eco- 
nomic survey of El Salvador by that institu- 
tion, has recently returned to the country 
and will devote part of his time to aiding in 
executing some of the recommendations con- 
tained in the survey. The modernization and 
expansion of the shoe and tanning industries 
and the setting up of an industrial research 
laboratory will probably be selected as imme- 
diate goals. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


A new air service to El Salvador began dur- 
ing the period. KLM (Royal Dutch Airlines) 
started a weekly passenger-cargo service from 
Curacao, stopping at Aruba, Maracaibo, Bar- 
ranquilla, Panama, San Jose, and Managua 
en route, on May 5. Apparently air-freight 
imports from Europe to El Salvador and way 
stations justifies this service, but this airline 
as well as PANAM and TACA find scarcely any 
out-bound cargo. 

The automatic telephone system pur- 
chased from the L. M. Ericcson Co. by the 
Salvadoran Government was put into opera- 
tion on April 27 with approximately 3,800 
instruments. There is considerable dissatis- 
faction over the high rates, the minimum be- 
ing 15 colones ($6) monthly. 


LEGISLATION 

The Legislative Assembly’s ratification of 
the Salvadoran-Nicaraguan Commercial 
Agreement on April 26 met with generally 
strong approval of businessmen, farmers, and 
the press. 

The Minister of Economy delegated existing 
export control powers to the Direccion Gen- 
eral de Comercio, Industria y Mineria on May 
7, 1951, except powers over certain principal 
grains, sugar, iron, steel, aluminum, copper, 
bronze and tin, raw cotton and cotton yarn; 
the powers not delegated were reserved by 
the Ministry of Economy. A comprehensive 
export-control bill is under consideration.— 
U. S. Empassy, SAN SALvapor, May 17, 1951. 


Franee 


Economic Conditions 


HIGHLIGHTS IN APRIL 


The wave of strikes which began in March 
and which threatened to disrupt the whole 
French economy, was settled in April, and a 
relative but watchful calm prevailed. The 
Queuille Cabinet, which was formed in 
March, made a serious effort to obtain Par- 
liamentary acceptance of its economic pro- 
gram, but by the month’s end the budget 
still had not been approved. Political issues 
in the foreground as elections approach have 
given the Assembly little inclination to in- 
crease taxes and take measures needed to 
meet the inflationary economic situation. 
Nevertheless, the economy seemed to go along 
on its own momentum in April, the dangers 
being ahead rather than at hand. 

Industrial activity continued at a high 
level in April, although some raw materials 
were in tight supply. Prices kept rising, and 
in the steel industry increases in the official 
prices were authorized for the first time since 
1948. Foreign-trade figures for the first 
quarter of 1951 showed notable increases over 
1950, and the gap between imports and ex- 
ports shrank substantially. Forecasts for 
agricultural production, particularly of 
grains, were considerably below the output of 
the past 2 years. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


The French Parliament, still debating po- 
litical issues, failed again in April to take 
action on the financial program proposed by 
the Government, and was asked once more to 
— a provisional twelfth appropriation for 

ay. 

The program for which Premier Queuille 
made every effort to obtain priority of de- 
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bate, provides for 74,000,000,000 francs in 
new receipts, of which 52,000,000,000 would 
derive from new taxes. Increases are pro- 
posed on the corporation income tax, from 
34 to 36 percent, and on the production tax 
on services. New taxes would be levied on 
the sale of new and used passenger cars and 
on hitherto untaxed corporate reserves set 
aside for inventories. The 1-percent sales tax 
would be extended to exports, thus far ex- 
empt, and the recent increase in the tax on 
petroleum products would be extended to 
Diesel oil. The program envisages other tax 
measures and fiscal reforms; it includes rais- 
ing the ceiling on borrowings for the Na- 
tional defense fund and the additional ap- 
propriations therefor. Initial estimates of 
1951 tax receipts are revised upward on the 
basis of the rise in prices and the expansion 
of production; and the creation of a price 
regularization fund is advocated to allocate 
subsidies totaling 36,000,000,000 francs for 


electricity, imported coal, fertilizer, and 
newsprint. 


INDUSTRY 


Price increases were authorized on April 26 
for steel delivered to the domestic market, 
the first such increases since 1948. Although 
producers had requested increases of approx- 
imately 30 percent, the Government limited 
increases to an average of 19 percent in an 
attempt to minimize the effects on the prices 
of fabricated steel products, most of which 
are not controlled. Export prices of steel 
continue to be more than double domestic 
prices. 

French crude-steel output in March, at 
816,000 tons, was only 37,000 tons less than 
the previous record month of October 1950, 
and the Saar production of 213,000 tons in 
March 1951 equaled the record output of 
January 1951. Coke and scrap shortages 
continued to limit further expansion. 

Exports from France and the Saar in Feb- 
ruary of pig iron, semifinished and finished 
steel (excluding wire, pipe, and alloyed 
steels) amounted to 363,000 tons, 25 percent 
less than in the peak month of last Novem- 
ber, but 34 percent above the monthly 
average of 1950. Iron-ore exports in the first 
quarter of 1951 were also at a postwar record 
level. 

The index of domestic steel consumption 
rose from the 1950 high of 144 (1938100) to 
153 in February. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In the first quarter of 1951, French exports 
to foreign countries were valued at 239,300,- 
000,000 francs, or 62.2 percent above the 
figure for the corresponding quarter of 1950; 
imports increased 26.5 percent, to 268,200,- 
000,000 francs. Thus, exports covered 89 
percent of imports, compared with only 69 
percent in the first quarter of 1950. 

In trade with the United States, imports 
in the first quarter of 1951 totaled $109,200,- 
000, an amount $3,400,000 higher than in the 
first quarter of 1950. Exports increased from 
$12,400,000 in the 1950 period to $67,400,000 
in the first quarter of 1951, a record dollar 
volume. The ratio of exports to the United 
States to imports from the United States 
was also the highest in recent years, exceed- 
ing 50 percent for the first time since 1936. 

Two important fairs opened in France on 
April 28: The Paris Industrial Fair, and the 
International Textile Exposition at Lille. 

After prolonged negotiations, Franco- 
Yugoslav economic and financial accords 
were signed at Paris on April 14, providing, 
among other things, for a l-year commer- 
cial agreement envisaging trade of 4,000,000,- 
000 francs in each direction. 

The next to final act in the adoption of 
the Schuman Plan for the pooling of the 
coal and steel industries of six Western 
European countries was dramatized by the 
meeting in Paris on April 12 of Western 
Germany’s Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and 
foreign ministers of the other pool countries 
for the initialing of the treaty-project. The 
treaty now goes to the Parliaments of the 
respective countries for ratification. 


AGRICULTURE 


The important drive for increased food 
production in Western Europe has already 
received a sharp set-back in France. Pros- 
pects for the grain crop continued to deterio- 
rate in March, when rainy weather retarded 
field work and crop growth and stimulated 
weed infestation. The total area seeded to 
grain by April 1 was 1,300,000 hectares less 
than that seeded a year earlier, a drop of 
18 percent. Area declines in various crops 
ranged from 2 percent for wheat to 49 per- 
cent for oats; and condition-ratings of grain 
crops were substantially lower than last 
year’s. Weather conditions were more fa- 
vorable in April, however, and seedings, espe- 
cially of oats and barley, were reported to 
have been heavy. Nevertheless, only excep- 
tionally good weather through the rest of the 
season will make possible grain production 
comparable to that of the last 2 crop years. 

Corn grown last year from United States 
hybrid seed displayed such marked superi- 
ority over native varieties, in both yield and 
quality, that great interest has been stimu- 
lated for expansion of this ECA-sponsored 
program. Current high prices for hybrid 
seed however, have caused some concern in 
the Ministry of Agriculture that farmers may 
be reluctant to buy it. The Ministry has 
therefore announced that a subsidy on im- 
ported or domestically produced seed will be 
granted so that prices to growers will not 
exceed 90 francs a kilogram (about US$0.117 
a pound). Forecasts are that, in addition to 
300 tons produced in France, 640 tons of 
hybrid seed will be imported. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT AND EXPORT REGULATIONS 
REVISED 


French regulations governing the import 
and export of goods to and from foreign 
countries have been revised, with a view 
to simplification of procedures and facilita- 
tion of trade, by a notice to importers and 
exporters and Avis No. 483 of the Office des 
Changes, published in the Journal Officiel of 
January 4, 1951, and effective on March 1, 
according to a report of January 22 from the 
U. S. Embassy in Paris. The provisions of 
Avis No. 483 became effective in Algeria 
on March 1 by a notice of February 13 pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Algeria. 

Avis No. 483 supersedes former notices 
on the subject, notably Avis Nos. 294, 299, 
311, 317, 320, 330, 364, 365, 379, 388, 393, 423, 
428, 430, 437, 441, and 454, published in the 
French Journal Officiel at intervals from 
February 1, 1948, to April 13, 1950. 

Avis Nos. 452 and 479 of the Office des 
Changes on special formalities and proce- 
dures to be observed by importers of goods 
financed under ECA that are subject to im- 
port licenses or prior authorizations are not 
affected by the new notice. Likewise, there 
is no change in the provisions of notices to 
importers and exporters concerning foreign 
goods imported under a customs regime of 
suspended payment of customs duties and 
taxes, published in the Journal Officiel is- 
sues of April 27, 1946, December 11, 1948, 
and March 2 and 8, 1950. 

Avis No. 483 accords new facilities to im- 
porters and exporters, extends uniformly to 6 
months the period of validity of import 
licenses and declaration-authorizations for 
import, exempts import certificates from 
approval by the Office des Changes, reduces 
the number of exports requiring such ap- 
proval, and reestablishes the service of 
c. o. d. shipments. 

Taking account of such reforms, the notice 
codifies the main rules applying to importa- 
tion and exportation to and from foreign 
countries except those concerning gold, 
which must be submitted for approval to the 
Gold Trade Division of the Bank of France, 
and to domiciliation of and payment for 
these transactions. 

A summary of the revised French import 
and export regulations will be published in 
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Business Information Service, to be issued 
by the Office of International Trade, and 
available from the Division of Printing 
Services or the Western European Division, 
U. S. Department fo Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., or from the Department’s Field 
Offices in principal cities. 


CERTAIN IMPORT DUTIES TEMPORARILY 
SUSPENDED 


Import duties are temporarily suspended 
in France on certain metal and other prod- 
ucts, by an order of April 24, 1951, published 
in the Journal Officiel of April 26, according 
to a report of April 27 from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Paris. 

Products on which duties are suspended 
(French import tariff numbers in paren- 
theses) are: 

Extruded wire of iron or nondlloy steel, 
standard, coated (ex 1297 A); cold-rolled 
hoops of iron or steel, standard (1301 A to 
E); cast-iron tubes and pipes, unworked 
(1303 A); iron or steel pipes and tubes, 
straight and of uniform thickness, galvanized 
or covered with a sheathing having a base 
of tar, pitch, bitumen, or similar products 
(ex 1305); 

Copper alloys (1309); copper wire, solid 
bars, and profiles (sections) (1311); impalpa- 
ble copper powder (1315); wire, solid bars 
and profiles, simply rolled, hot-forged, drawn 
or extruded, scaled or not, of copper alloy 
with 10 percent and more of zinc, of other 
copper alloys, of aluminum, and of aluminum 
alloys (ex 1318, ex 1325, ex 1348, and ex 1354); 
thin leaves and bands (not stuck on paper, 
cardboard, plastic materials, or similar sup- 
ports), simply rolled or beaten, of copper, 
copper alloy with 10 percent and more of 
zinc, of other copper alloys, of aluminum, or 
of aluminum alloys of tin or tin alloys (ex 
1314, ex 1321, ex 1328, ex 1350, ex 1385, and 
ex 1356); cross bars, and other tubes, pipes, 
and hollow bars, straight and of uniform 
thickness, with a rough surface, of copper, 
of copper alloy with 10 percent and more of 
zine, or of other copper alloys (1316 A, ex 
1316 B, 1323 A, ex 1323 B, 1330 A, ex 1330 B); 
tubes, pipes, and hollow bars, straight, and 
of uniform thickness, with a rough surface, 
of aluminum or aluminum alloys (ex 1352 
and ex 1358); sheets, slabs, leaves, and bands, 
with a rough surface, of copper alloy with 
10 percent and more of zinc, of other copper 
alloys, of aluminum or aluminum alloys (ex 
1319, ex 1326, ex 1349, and ex 1355); un- 
worked aluminum and aluminum alloys 
(1347 A to C, 1353 A and B); 

Magnesium and magnesium alloys, un- 
worked (ingots, cakes, and billets) (1359 A); 
lead or lead alloys, unworked (ingots, rough 
lumps, blocks, pigs, plates, and rods), with 
the exception of nonalloy argentiferous lead 
(ex 1376 A); wire, solid bars, and profiles 
(sections) of magnesium or magnesium al- 
loys, of lead or of lead alloys (1360 and 1377); 
thin leaves and bands of magnesium or mag- 
nesium alloys (1362); sheets, slabs, leaves, 
and bands of magnesium or magnesium al- 
loys (1361); pipes, tubes, and hollow bars of 
magnesium or magnesium alloys, of tin or 
tin alloys, straight, and of uniform thickness 
(ex 1364 and ex 1387); slabs, sheets, and 
bands of lead or lead alloys (1378); thin 
leaves and bands of lead or lead alloys, simply 
rolled or beaten (ex 1379); wire, bars, and 
profiles (sections) of tin or tin alloys (1383); 
plates, sheets, slabs, and bands of tin or 
tin alloys (1384); 

Neat’s-foot oil (138); fat from bones, offal, 
and the like (140); wool grease and its deriv- 
atives (144 A to C); degras (150); glycerines 
(152); stearin pitch and wool-yolk pitch 
(153); 

Basic products derived from coal tar (320); 
benzenic carbides (322 A to C); naphthalene 
(324); anthracene (325); 

Commercial chlorhydric acid (ex 367 A); 
carbon sulfide (369 D); commercial sulfuric 
acid and oleum (ex 372); zinc oxide (399); 
titanium oxide (410); lead oxides (415 A to 
C); cadmium sulfide (ex 429); hydrosulfites 
(430); copper sulfate (ex 483); cyanides 
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(446 A); ferrocyanides (446 C); chromates 
(451 C); bichromates (451 D); 

Aromatic hydrocarbons (470 A and B); 
glycol (ex 483 A); phthalic acids, their salts, 
and their esters (516 A); phthalic anhydrid 
(516 B); 

Oil of turpentine (580 A); colophony (580 
F); lithopone (590 D); cadmopone (590 E); 
limed or pickled lamb and baby-lamb skins 
(“regords’’), including cry cuirots (ex 729 
E); 

Cellulose wool and other discontinuous ar- 
tificial fibers, in the mass or in skeins (884); 
artificial fibers carded, combed, or drawn, 
pure or mixed, (887); yarn of cellulose wool 
and of other discontinuous artificial fibers, 
pure or mixed, not put up for retail sale (933 
A and B). 


Export LICENSES AGAIN REQUIRED FOR 
CERTAIN PRODUCTS 


Export licenses are again required in 
France for certain products, by a notice to 
exporters published in the French Journal 
Officiel of April 23-24, 1951, states a report 
of April 26 from the U. S. Embassy in Paris. 

The following are the products affected 
(French tariff item numbers in parentheses) : 
(108) Starches, (109) fecula, (ex 330) gilson- 
ite, (355) silicon, and (1309) copper alloys. 


Germany, Western 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW GIFT-PARCEL REGULATIONS 


Gift-parcel regulations applicable for all 
of Western Germany, effective May 28, 1951, 
have been published as an ordinance of the 
Minister of Finance of January 25, 1951, in 
the Bundesgesetzblatt of April 27. All pre- 
vious regulations relating to the customs 
treatment of individual gift-parcel ship- 
ments to Western Germany were rescinded. 

Gift shipments sent by foreigners to in- 
dividuals residing in Western Germany are 
exempt from customs duties and taxes and 
are not subject to import licensing insofar 
as they contain food (under certain limits), 
clothing, underwear, yard goods, footwear, 
necessary household and other utensils, 
medicines (except narcotics), books, or cul- 
tural and educational material of minor 
value, and are destined for the recipient 
himself, or for persons belonging to his 
household for their personal consumption. 

All other categories of goods are subject 
to customs dutes and taxes and require im- 
port licenses. Applications for import li- 
censes should be made by the German 
recipients to their Land (State) Economics 
Ministry. 

Duty and tax exemption for food extends 
only to amounts up to 33 pounds of all 
foods a person a month; and for coffee up 
to 1.1 pounds, and cocoa and chocolate up 
to 2.2 pounds each person a month. 
Amounts of coffee, cocoa, and chocolate are 
to be included within the maximum weight 
for food. The total value of these items 
must not exceed two-thirds, by value, of 
the entire parcel’s contents. 

Customs duties and taxes are assessed on 
all items which the German customs author- 
ities consider above the daily needs of the 
German recipient and members of his house- 
hold, and for quantities in excess of the 
prescribed amounts for food, coffee, cocoa, 
and chocolate. The recipient may choose 
either to pay the customs charges for these 
items, place them at the disposal of a wel- 
fare organization, or to return them to the 
sender. Duty- and tax-free gift items must 
not be resold, traded, or bartered. 

Customs duties and taxes are imposed on 
all tea, wine, caviar, lobsters, precious 
metals, precious stones, pearls, valuable car- 
pets, fur clothing, reptile leather shoes and 
products, radios, cameras, perfumes, and 
cosmetics. 

Prohibited in gift parcels and subject to 
seizure by customs Officials are tobacco and 





tobacco products, cigarette paper, sacchar. 
ine, narcotics, dangerous drugs, foreign and 
German currency, and other financia) 
instruments. 

(Memoranda outlining the new regula. 
tions will be available free of charge in the 
near future from Field Offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, or from the Western 
European Division, Office of Internationa] 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Gift-parcel circulars dateg 
October 1950, previously distributed by the 
Department of Commerce, should be 
destroyed.) 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
YUGOSLAVIA 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Yugoslavia.”’) 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH SWITZERLAND 
RATIFIED 


The general, unlimited, unconditional, 
most-favored-nation trade agreement be- 
tween Mexico and Switzerland, signed on 
September 2, 1950, has been ratified by the 
Mexican Senate, according to a Presidential] 
decree signed on April 10, 1951, and published 
in the Diario Oficial of May 22. 

(The signing of this agreement was an- 
nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 16, 1950.) 


PLANTS OR EXTRACTS CONTAINING SAPONINS 
REQUIRE EXPORT PERMITS 


The following export tariff classifications 
require a permit from the Ministry of Econ- 
omy before they may be exported from Mex- 
ico, according to a resolution signed by the 
Minister of Economy on May 21, 1951, and 
published and effective on May 23: 


Tariff 

fraction Description 

28-74 Tubers, roots, cuttings, and parts of 
plants, even if pulverized, contain- 
ing saponins, whose gluconic group- 
ing is a steroid, considering as such 
those whose saponin content is iden- 
tiflable by the following test: A 
concentrated alcoholic solution of 
the plant is placed in a watch glass, 
and a drop of sulphuric acid is al- 
lowed to slide over the surface of the 
solution. If a reddish-yellow line 
develops, the liquid contains sapo- 
nins. 

66-40 Extracts in any state, for manufactur- 
ing pharmaceutical products con- 
taining saponins, whose _ gluconic 
grouping is a steroid, considering as 
such those whose saponin content 
is identifiable by the following test: 
A concentrated alcoholic solution of 
the plant is placed in a watch glass, 
and a drop of sulphuric acid is al- 
lowed to slide over the surface of the 
solution. If a reddish-yellow line 
develops, the liquid contains sapo- 
nins. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GASOLINE: RATES OF SALES TAX AND 
IMPORT TAX CHANGED 


Sales of gasoline by retailers are exempted 
from the Netherlands sales tax, by a regula- 
tion of the Netherlands Ministry of Finance 
of December 29, 1950, published in Neder- 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Jandse Staatscourant No. 253 of the same 
date, and effective as of January 1, 1951. 

The rate of the sales tax on deliveries of 
gasoline by manufacturers and on imports of 
gasoline is increased from 4 percent to 4.25 
percent. 

Gasoline delivered by dealers who have 
manufactured it from petroleum or petro- 
leum derivatives is now subject to a sales tax 
of only 0.25 percent. 


New Zealand 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
LABOR 


The stevedore strike in New Zealand 
reached a climax in April after a duration 
of 11 weeks. The strike leaders stated in 
late April that they were prepared to accept 
the Government’s main bases for settlement 
provided the deregistered unions were rein- 
stated. The Government, however, having 
already called for the formation of new 
unions at the various ports, appears deter- 
mined to follow this course through rather 
than permit the “militant” faction to resume 
leadership of the watersiders and other de- 
registered unions. It was recently an- 
nounced that new stevedore unions are or- 
ganized and working or are prepared for 
work at 14 ports, including Auckland, one of 
the main ports, and at the leading secondary 
ports. They presumably will work with the 
servicemen if necessary. 

Sympathetic strike action by seamen on 
ships of New Zealand registry, and more re- 
cently by seamen on the Australian trans- 
Tasman passenger vessel Wanganella, has 
aggravated the supply problem and placed 
an additional burden on the servicemen who 
are now assisting in the manning of certain 
coastal ships, in addition to loading and dis- 
charging priority cargoes. Votes by the rail- 
way unions to stay on the job, return to 
work of the majority of underground coal 
miners, and the formation of new unions of 
freezing workers and drivers have somewhat 
eased the position regarding production and 
distribution within each of the two Islands. 
Many manufacturers and builders, however, 
deprived of necessary imports, have been 
forced to slow down operations, and factory 
closures are threatened if the strike con- 
tinues much longer. Gaps in retail stocks 
are noticeable. 

Press reports of the annual conference of 
the Federation of Labor convening at Well- 
ington in late April show that the delegates 
gave majority support to a 10-point resolu- 
tion denounting the strike and stating that 
it was the duty of the waterside officials to 
order the men back to work. The President 
of the Federation was reported as stating 
in his opening address that the Government 
will soon be considering (1) adjustments of 
social security benefits, those who want them 
to make the contributions, (2) upward al- 
terations in the 44-hour week as a measure 
to meet the existing labor shortage, and (3) 
adjustments in the taxation system. The 
Prime Minister replied in a press statement 
of April 27 that the Government had no in- 
tention of curtailing social security benefits 
or of interfering with the 44-hour week. 
The conference voiced its support of the 40- 
hour week but defeated a motion to limit it 
to a 5-day, Monday-to-Friday-week. All of 
the Federation’s officers were reelected. 


CoMMopDITy NEWS 


It was announced in early April that the 
British Government has agreed to 714 per- 
cent increases in the contract prices for New 
Zealand’s finest and first-grade butter and 
for cheese. The price rises, which are retro- 
active to the beginning of the 1950-51 season, 
will bring the Dominion an estimated addi- 
tional £3,250,000. 


The income of wool growers this season, 
which is already considerable, has suffered a 
set-back through the postponement of auc- 
tions in consequence of the stevedore strike, 
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as such postponements prevented sellers 
from marketing their wool at the time when 
American buying was an important factor in 
the upward price trend. It has been decided 
that the wool retention money, frozen in the 
growers’ accounts in private banks, may be 
withdrawn from the beginning of next year 
at the rate of 20 percent a year over the 
ensuing 5 years so that the accounts may be 
cleared up by 1957. The Prime Minister 
stated on April 23 that legislation to imple- 
ment this decision will be introduced during 
the coming session of Parliament. 


PuBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 


Significant announcements regarding pub- 
lic works projects were made. A United 
States firm was awarded the contract to dig 
the 5%4-mile Rimutaka Railway tunnel to 
the northeast of Wellington. Its winning bid 
was reported in the press as £2,295,000. 

The Minister of Forests announced that 
foreign and domestic firms were invited to 
submit proposals for participation in utili- 
zation of the Kaiangaroa State Forest for the 
production of timber, pulp, and paper, and 
a brochure describing the project has been 
published. It is believed that private enter- 
prise, either in the form of one company or 
a combination of companies, will provide 85 
percent of the capital. 

Other discussions touched upon plans for 
the Auckland Harbor Bridge, the feasibility 
of construction of a canal connecting two of 
the principal arms of the Marlborough 
Sounds, and the expenditure of £607,000 in 
city developments and repairs in Wellington 
within the next 2 years. 


FINANCE 


As of April 25 the Reserve Bank’s sterling 
exchange stood at £64,000,000, showing a 
rise of about £4,000,000 from the preceding 
month, and its bank-note issue rose slightly 
to £58,700,000. Sales in London of New Zea- 
land wool mainly account for the increase 
in sterling exchange, which would be much 
larger if wool sales in and exports from the 
Dominion were moving normally. The Re- 
serve Bank’s investments decreased by £12,- 
000,000 to £15,970,000 as the Government 
used its cash to purchase some of its own 
securities. As a result of the seasonal drop 
in prices of fruits and vegetables, which 
offset price rises for meat and fish, the con- 
sumers’ price index of all foods for Febru- 
ary dropped 10 points to 1198. This index 
does not refiect the full effects of the 15 


percent wage increase order effective on 
February 15. 


Import LICENSING 


The Minister in Charge of Import Licens- 
ing stated in early April that New Zealand’s 
expenditure for dollar imports from North 
America in 1951 is expected to be more than 
60 percent higher than in 1950, or a total of 
£28,000,000, compared with £17,000,000 for 
1950. Included in the current expenditure 
will be £1,500,000 for 3,000 or more Canadian 
and American automobiles if they are avail- 
able. The Board of Trade continued its 
review of the import-licensing schedule. It 
is understood that since taking office the 
Government has removed from import con- 
trols a total of 565 of the 998 previously con- 
trolled items from “nonscheduled” sources, 
chiefly soft-currency countries. 

Although press editorials commented fa- 
vorably on the preservation at Torquay of 
Imperial preference, the Auckland Bureau of 
Importers expressed a desire for a trade 
agreement between New Zealand and the 
United States. 

With the view of alleviating the housing 
shortage the Government removed the im- 
port duty on prefabricated houses until the 
end of 1952. It also authorized the impor- 
tation of a further 50,000 tons of cement, 
which amount will raise the approved total 
for this year to 190,000 tons. It is expected 
that the three cement plants now under 
construction will be completed by the end 
of next year. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Minister in Charge of Civil Aviation 
announced on April 16 that the Government 
has not considered as fully acceptable any 
of the bids submitted for the purchase of 
the New Zealand National Airways Corp. It 
is, however, giving further consideration to 
the alternative proposal, apparently sug- 
gested in one of the tenders, that a new 
public corporation be formed on the basis 
of 51 percent Government ownership and 49 
percent public subscription with certain 
guarantees to private investors. 

Heavy flooding in Canterbury Province 
during the week ended April 19 interrupted 
rail and road traffic and reduced the trans- 
mission of electric power. It is believed that 
several weeks will elapse before all of the 
bridges are fully repaired. 

The New Zealand Shipowners’ Federation 
announced that effective on May 1, coastal, 
trans-Tasman, and island freight rates were 
raised by 10s. a ton. 

(At the present rate of exchange 
$US2.7586—=1 New Zealand pound.)—U. §. 
EMBASSY, WELLINGTON, May 4, 1951. 


Norway 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL 


Favorable developments in foreign trade 
tempered by increasing inflationary pres- 
sures dominated the Norwegian economy 
during April. With exports establishing a 
record high for the second consecutive 
month and ship earnings continuing to in- 
crease, Norway’s trade in goods and services 
during the first quarter (traditionally a 
favorable export season) of 1951 was encour- 
agingly close to balance. Prices, however, 
continued to climb and inflationaary pres- 
sures increased, paced by a wage increase of 
0.17 crown per hour, and commitments for a 
54,000,000 to 72,000,000-crown rice in farm 
prices. Industrial production was more than 
seasonally down from February’s record high. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


The upward price trend continued as the 
cost-of-living index (1949—100) rose to 115.0 
on March 15, a 1.2-percent rise over Febru- 
ary. Far more significantly, the March index 
is 6.7 points higher than on September 15. 
Further rises were also indicated from the 
April 15 wholesale-price index (1938=100) 
of 252.5, 2.9 percent over March. 

The wage rise and commitment for farm 
product price increases resulted from the 
6.7-point rise in the official cost-of-living 
index from September 15 to March 15. 
These commitments were automatic as set 
forth in agreements concluded between labor 
and employer and Government and farm 
representatives. With the publication of 
the March index, wages were automatically 
increased. Negotiations, ostensibly to agree 
upon commodities to be affected by the farm 
product price increase, began shortly there- 
after. The negotiations, however, were un- 
successful, owing to nonagreement on the 
product distribution of the price rise and a 
strong stand by the Government concerning 
concessions to be made by farmers to offset 
their relative advantage (over urban work- 
ers) in consuming home-produced goods free 
of the effect of the sales-tax increase. At 
the conclusion of negotiations the Govern- 
ment announced increases in prices for milk 
and creams, pork, horse meat, hides and 
skins, and wool. In a surprise retaliation at 
month’s end, the largest farm association in 
the country advised its members and other 
“loyal” farmers to cease market delivery of 
meat and potatoes, and to refrain from sow- 
ing spring wheat. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
March exports rose to 332,500,000 crowns 
(excluding ships), 9 percent over February, 
and a record high for the second consecutive 
month. Imports rose to 394,500,000 crowns, 
13 percent above February and just under 
the January record. Terms of trade, not yet 
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available for March, were 99.2 in February, 
favorable for the first time since November 
1949 (February import-price index, 124, and 
export-price index, 125; 1949—100). Nor- 
way’s EPU deficit rose substantially in March 
and at the end of the month totaled $73,- 
800,000, $13,800,000 in excess of Norway’s 
initial position grant and credit combined. 
Imports, especially from the dollar area, con- 
tinue to be restricted to the maximum ex- 
tent possible within essential needs and 
OEEC commitments. 

Bilateral commodity agreements were 
concluded during April with Denmark, Aus- 
tria, and Israel. A new payments agree- 
ment, incorporating EPU provisions, was 
concluded with Denmark. 


SHIPPING 


Freight-rate indexes published by Norwe- 
gian Shipping News indicate a continued 
substantial rise in dry-cargo rates but, for 
the first time since last July, a slight de- 
cline in tanker rates. March trip and time 
charter dry-cargo-rate indexes rose 13.5 and 
20.2 percent, respectively, over February. 
On the other hand, the dollar-tanker-rate 
index fell 4 percent and the sterling index 
2 percent under February levels. The 
tanker-rate decline, according to the trade, 
reflects a considerable reduction in require- 
ments of the United States Navy for May 
loadings and a seasonal decline in demand 
for heating oil. 

The monthly rate of ship earnings is re- 
ported by the Ministry of Commerce to have 
reached 110,000,000 crowns, compared with 
60,000,000 crowns in 1948. With almost 85 
percent of the fleet committed through char- 
ter, the substantial rise in freight rates has 
been of far less influence in the earnings in- 
crease than the growing size of the fleet and 
the relative increase in cargo demand re- 
sulting from stockpiling and rearmament 
programs. 

INDUSTRY 


The industrial-production index for total 
industry fell 8.4 percent from February’s 
record high to 152 in March (1938= 100, com- 
piled for an equal number of workdays each 
month). The decline, reflecting the end of 
peak winter fishing activities and the tradi- 
tional 5-day Easter holiday, compares un- 
favorably with an average 2.9 percent Febru- 
ary—March drop during 1947-50. Moreover, 
it fell heavily on export industrial output 
(down 20 percent), though not sufficiently to 
completely offset the 29-percent production 
rise registered by that sector during Jan- 
uary—February. 

The severe power shortage in western Nor- 
way has eased considerably as milder 
weather and rains have set in. Power ra- 
tioning, however, continues in most com- 
munities pending continued favorable 
weather. Meanwhile, coal and wood for 
heating were placed on rationing. 

Although the 7,000,000 cubic meter tim- 
ber-cut target for the winter season has not 
been reached, the cut has been much larger 
than appeared possible 2 months ago. On 
April 15, it totaled 5,600,000 cubic meters, 80 
percent of the goal. Moreover, with an ex- 
tension of the winter season beyond its usual 
early May end and the impact on summer 
cutting of record prices now prevailing, there 
appear to be excellent prospects for a total 
winter-summer cut exceeding 7,000,000 cubic 
meters. 


AGRICULTURE 


Spring planting has been delayed at least 
2 weeks owing to winter’s heavy snow and 
the late appearance of spring. The latter 
has also contributed to a growing shortage 
of concentrate feeds, likely to be reflected in 
a slight reduction of herds in some sections 
and reduced production of pork, eggs, and 
milk.—U. S. Empassy, Osto, Apr. 30, 1951. 





It is understood that Beta-naphthol is in 
short supply in Germany. Only one company 
is reported to be producing it. 
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Panama 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw Liquor TAXES IMPOSED 


New Panamanian liquor taxes are being 
imposed, effective on June 17, 1951, by decree 
No. 568 of April 17, 1951. The tax is being 
levied to provide funds for processing 
domestic rum made from molasses. This 
special treatment is expected to so improve 
the quality of the rum that it can compete 
in the export market. The decree provides 
for an excise tax of 10 cents a case, of 12 
liters, on domestic liquor, and an equal levy 
on imported liquor, to be collected simul- 
taneously with payment of import duties. 
The decree also provides for a tax of 5 cents 
a liter on alcohol produced from molasses for 
use in liquor manufacture. 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


BANK-RESERVE REQUIREMENTS RAISED 


The Superintendent of Banks of the Pe- 
ruvian Ministry of Finance and Commerce 
has issued a directive requiring commercial 
and savings banks to increase their legal re- 
serves, by circular No. 669, dated May 17, 1951, 
states a recent dispatch from the U. S. 
Embassy in Lima. Commercial and savings 
banks must raise reserves held against de- 
mand and other sight obligations from 15 
percent to 20 percent, and requirements for 
reserves held against time and savings de- 
posits are increased from 6 to 10 percent. 

The new circular also requires that after 
May 17, commercial and savings banks must 
maintain reserves of 50 percent against any 
increases made in demand and sight obliga- 
tions and of 20 percent against any increases 
in time and savings deposits. The stated 
purpose of the new requirements is to halt 
the steady expansion of commercial bank 
credit that has been taking place for several 
months. 


Philippines 


Exchange and Finance 


REQUIREMENTS FOR TAX EXEMPTION 
FOR NEW INDUSTRIES 


Rules and regulations for the qualification 
of industries seeking exemption from pay- 
ment of all internal revenue taxes, as allowed 
under Republic Act 35, are prescribed by Ex- 
ecutive Order 433 issued on April 13, 1951, 
by the President of the Philippines. Under 
the provisions of Republic Act 35 of Sep- 
tember 30, 1946, “new and necessary” indus- 
tries are exempt from taxation for a period of 
4 years. 

The new order defines a “new’”’ industry as 
one not existing before December 8, 1941, and 
a “necessary” industry as (a) one which does 
not produce luxuries or semiluxuries, as so 
classified in the National Internal Revenue 
Code; (b) one for which imported raw mate- 
rials do not represent more than 50 percent 
of the gross value of the manufactured prod- 
uct; (c) one for which either the capital in- 
vestment, excluding land and building, ex- 
ceeds $25,000, or the industry employs more 
than 25 factory personnel; and (d) an in- 
dustry which operates on a commercial scale 
in conformity with up-to-date practices and 
which will make its products available to the 
general public in quantities and at prices 
justifying its operation with a reasonable 
degree of permanency. 

All applications for exemption from taxa- 
tion must be filed with the Secretary of Fi- 
nance, who after consultation with the Cen- 
tral Bank and other Government agencies 
determines whether the contemplated indus- 
try complies with the requirements for tax 
exemption. When granted, exemption bene- 





fits begin from the date of approval of the 
application. Executive Order 433 revokes Or. 
der 341 of August 9, 1950, which formerly 
implemented Republic Act 35. 


EXCHANGE TAX APPLICABLE TO SALES Tax 
ON IMPORTS AND TO MONEY ORDERS 


The landed costs of Philippine imports wi] 
include the 17 percent exchange tax for the 
purpose of computing sales and/or compen- 
sating taxes, according to a ruling by the 
Philippine Collector of Internal Revenue, an- 
nounced in a circular letter issued on April 
27, 1951, by the Bureau of Customs. The 
ruling does not apply to imported articles 
on which the tax is refundable. (See Foreign 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 23, 1951, p. 15, for 
provisions of Republic Act 601 establishing 
an excise tax on foreign exchange transac- 
tions, effective on March 29, 1951, and the 
issue of April 2, 1951, p. 16, for the provisions 
of the sales tax law.) Remittances for money 
orders also are subject to the exchange tax, 
according to an announcement by the Bu- 
reau of Posts of the Central Bank Governor's 
decision. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT OF ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
DECONTROLLED 


Import into the Philippines of a wide vari- 
ety of essential commodities was decon- 
trolled by President Quirino through a 
memorandum of authorization to the Price 
Stabilization Corporation (PRISCO) on May 
11. These items are in addition to 6 cate- 
gories of foodstuffs and approximately 180 
medical and hospital articles previously de- 
controlled. Permitted importation by the 
Price Stabilization Corporation under the 
latest order without quota allocation and “in 
such quantities as may be found necessary, 
and through such channels of trade as can 
supply in the quickest possible time and at 
the most advantageous prices’ are certain 
commodities in the following groups: (1) 
Printed matter (college and technical books 
and magazines); (2) animals; (3) leather 
manufactures (beltings); (4) other inedible 
animal products (glues and animal wax); 
(5) grains and preparations (poultry feeds); 
(6) rubber and manufactures; (7) gums 
and resins, etc.; (8) textiles and manufac- 
tures (certain cotton manufactures and jute 
threads and twines); (9) paper and manu- 
factures; (10) nonmetallic minerals; (11) 
metals and manufactures; (12) machinery, 
except agricultural and electrical; (13) ag- 
ricultural machinery and implements; (14) 
chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines; (15) 
fertilizers and fertilizing materials; (16) ex- 
plosives; (17) miscellaneous  (fishhooks, 
paint brushes, and printer’s ink); (18) spare 
parts for motor vehicles, such as automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, including locomotives and 
railroad cars and spare parts of every kind 
of machinery; and (19) electrical machinery 
and apparatus (electric wires and wiring 
fixtures) . 


EXPORT OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS 
RESTRICTED 


In order to promote economic rehabilita- 
tion and development and safeguard na- 
tional security, Republic Act 613 prohibiting 
export or reexport from the Philippines to 
any destination of certain strategic materials 
except by special permission of the President 
became effective on May 11, 1951. The com- 
modities specified are machines and spare 
parts, scrap metal, medicines, foodstuffs, 
abaca seedilngs, gasoline, oil, lubricants, and 
military equipment or supplies suitable for 
military use. Applications for permission to 
export such articles must be filed with 4 
Cabinet committee, which if it considers the 
shipment may be made without prejudice 
to the national security or the Government's 
program of agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment may recommend the granting of 
a permit by the President. The recommen- 
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dation must be published at the expense of 
the applicant once a week for 2 weeks, to- 
gether with full details of the proposed ship- 
ment, including names of consignee and 
country of destination. If the committee 
receives no objection within 2 weeks after 
the last publicatiton, the President will issue 
the permit within 10 days. In the event of 
objections, provision is made for hearings. 

The export-control law provides that the 
authority granted thereby shall terminate at 
the end of the next regular session of Con- 
gress (sometime in May 1952) unless sooner 
terminated by concurrent resolution of Con- 
gress. 


Saudi Arabia 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 


Building and construction in Jidda con- 
tinued unabated during March. However, 
a lull was expected in the near future 
because shortages of essential materials in 
the United States and other countries were 
anticipated. 

Construction work on the warehouses in 
the area adjacent to the new Jidda pier was 
expected to be completed by the end of May. 
The warehouse area will afford 3,196,000 
cubic feet of storage space. Dredging opera- 
tions at the Jidda pier were finished and thus 
permit deep-draft ships to dock. 

Work continued on the electrification of 
Jidda and Riyadh and resurfacing of the 
Jidda-Mecca road and the main thorough- 
fares of Jidda. 

The Government announced on March 30 
a doubling of the customs demurrage charge. 
It stated that demurrage charged for the 
third week, and more will be four times the 
rate charged for the first week and not three 
times that amount. This means that de- 
murrage for the first week will be charged 
at double the existing rate; demurrage for 
the second week will be double the rate 
charged for the first week; and the de- 
murrage charge for the third week will be 
four times the rate charged for the first 
week.—U. S. Embassy. JIppA, Apr. 17, 1951. 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO RATIFIED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Mexico.”’) 


Turkey 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN APRIL 


General economic conditions in Turkey 
during April 1951 followed the pattern set in 
March. Prices of many commodities again 
declined, domestic trade was slow, and for- 
eign trade continued to hold up well. 


PRICES; TRADE 

The monthly survey of wholesale prices in 
Istanbul showed decreases for 32 of the 70 
selected commodities, increases for 17, and 
no change or no quotation for 21. Particu- 
larly noteworthy were the lower prices for 
mohair, wool, and cotton. 

The latest, on March, official price indexes 
reflect some lessening of upward pressures, as 
compared with February. The national 
wholesale-price index advanced from 511 in 
February to 516 in March. The cost-of-living 
index for Ankara was 340, as compared with 
339 in February, whereas the Istanbul index 
declined from 357 to 352. 

The seasonal let-down in retail trade in 
the Istanbul area continued during April. 
Declines in sales of radios, light bulbs, and 
other electrical appliances were pronounced, 
but sales of household and industrial refrig- 
erators were brisk. Retail and wholesale in- 
ventories were considered adequate, except 
those of sanitary equipment for new con- 
struction and intricate industrial machinery, 
which are increasingly difficult to obtain. 


June 18, 1951 


FOREIGN TRADE 


During the first quarter of the year exports 
amounted to T£288,587,000, a surplus of 
T£67,640,000 over imports totaling T£220,- 
897,000. Imports continued to arrive in large 
quantities during April, but exports report- 
edly dropped after exhaustion of the cotton 
and tobacco stocks. An encouraging factor 
for Turkish exporters was the lifting by West 
Germany late in April of some import restric- 
tions in effect since February. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions continue favorable for 
all crops. Widespread rains during the first 
2 weeks of May benefited winter- and spring- 
planted cereal crops. Preliminary estimates 
indicate an increase of about 10 percent over 
last year in acreage of cereals. Cotton plant- 
ing has proceeded favorably, and an increase 
of approximately 550,000 hectares is antici- 
pated (1 hectare=—2.47 acres). Conditions of 
pastures, fruit, and nut crops were normal. 


FINANCE 


Statements of the Central Bank for March 
31 and May 5 show a net gain in the net for- 
eign-exchange liability, increases in commer- 
cial paper and note circulation, and virtually 
no changes in gold holdings and deposits. 

The liability on account of net foreign- 
exchange holdings of the Central Bank in- 
creased by T£10,600,000 to T£114,500,000 on 
May 5, a gain due to seasonal declines in ex- 
ports and a continued flow of merchandise 
from EPU countries. Commercial paper re- 
corded a net increase of T£30,300,000, totaling 
T£1,137,300,000, a result of added holdings of 
agricultural paper, Treasury notes to finance 
emergency wheat purchases abroad, and 
Treasury bonds, and a decline in regular 
commercial paper. Note circulation in- 
creased by T£20,100,000 to T£994,662,115, 
primarily because of the expansion of com- 
mercial paper holdings and local currency 
accruals resulting from sales of foreign 
exchange. 

Gold prices advanced early in April but 
then receded. Incoming gold shipments 
must now be covered by import licenses. The 
monthly average rate for dollar bank notes 
of large denominations was T£3.50, compared 
with T£3.53 for March; sterling notes moved 
upward from T£8.73 to T£9.01; Swiss francs 
declined from T£10.823 to T£0.812. 

Credit conditions remained extremely 
tight. Responsible factors were export credit 
requirements, increased need for import 
credits, and a lag in deliveries, which ex- 
tended credit terms. A margin requirement 
of 30-50 percent has become the rule in 
attempts to meet the situation.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, ANKARA, May 16, 1951. 


Union of South Africa 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING MARCH AND APRIL 


Industry was increasingly concerned over 
the problem of securing import requirements 
during March and April. Organizations such 
as the powerful Federated Chamber of In- 
dustries are continuing to urge that the Gov- 
ernment confer all possible facilities on in- 
dustry for essential overseas procurement. 
Industry has also stressed the need for ad- 
ditional railway capacity to transport indus- 
trial products. The Union’s economy was 
entering a new phase where consideration 
of the future supply position, rather than the 
conservation of foreign exchange reserves, 
were considered paramount by the industrial 
community. 

NATIONAL BUDGET 


The Union’s budget for the fiscal year end- 
ing in March 1952 was one of the principal 
items on the Parliamentary agenda during 
the period under review. Introduced by the 
Minister of Finance on March 21, 1951, the 
budget envisages the largest ordinary ex- 
penditure in South Africa’s history. Facing 
a deficit of £13,693,000 on the basis of record 
estimated expenditure of £182,043,000, in- 
cluding certain increased bonuses to pen- 


sioners and cost of living allowances to the 
civil service, and revenue of £168,350,000 on 
the existing level of taxation, the Minister 
proposed to cover the deficit by a moderate 
increase in the tax liabilities of the gold, 
diamond, and base mineral industries as well 
as of industrial and business companies, and 
by crediting to revenue account certain funds 
to be derived from past-due taxes and dis- 
position of surplus military equipment. The 
yield from the additional taxation is ex- 
pected to be £5,250,000 while about £9,000,000 
will be secured from overdue taxes and the 
sale of military goods. No additional taxes 
were proposed on individual incomes or those 
of the farming community and it was an- 
nounced that the present undistributed 
profits tax will be abolished. 

Funds budgeted for defense purposes were 
increased over the final appropriation for the 
previous year by about £7,600,000, raising de- 
fense estimates of £16,874,000 to about 9 per- 
cent of the total ordinary budget (about 
1.7 percent of national,income at the 1949-50 
rate). 

Essentially a conservative budget, it was 
well received generally by the public which 
was relieved to find no additional tax obliga- 
tions imposed on individual incomes. Critics 
of the budget, however, both in and outside 
the Parliament, have attacked it principally 
on the grounds that it does nothing positive 
to counter internal inflation, and that the 
new tax increases should have been spread 
over a larger segment of the community. 


TRADE-CONTROL DEVELOPMENTS 


Although developments in control and 
regulation of the Union’s import trade were 
somewhat less extensive in March and April, 
principally because basic import quotas for 
the full calendar year covering essential raw 
materials, industrial equipment, and spare 
parts had been announced earlier, it was 
clear that emphasis was gradually shifting 
from control designed to protect foreign ex- 
change reserves to one which would give 
more attention to overseas supply availabili- 
ties. For this purpose the machinery avail- 
able to the import control authorities for 
the collection of foreign requirements data 
was coordinated with other sections of the 
Department of Commerce and Industries re- 
sponsible for compiling programs on various 
classifications of critical commodities. To 
this end the Directorate of Imports and 
Exports commenced a new extensively de- 
tailed census on April 27, 1951, of the Union’s 
1951 import requirements of raw materials, 
consumable stores, and maintenance spares 
for industrial use. 

At the same time the Controller of non- 
ferrous materials called for certain detailed 
information on specified nonferrous mate- 
rials in order to obtain the necessary data 
required for equitable distribution of the 
materials concerned, as they become avail- 
able, and to supply data requested by the 
commodity committees set up under the In- 
ternational Materials Conference. Persons 
concerned with the production, sale or dis- 
tribution of aluminum, antimony, arsenic, 
cadmium, carbon, copper, lead, magnesium, 
manganese, molybdenum, nickel, phospho- 
rous, silicon, tungsten, zinc, and any alloy 
containing any such metal, must file returns 
within three weeks after April 27, 1951, 
showing details of imports, stocks, local 
acquisitions, quantities used in domestic 
manufacture, and exports. 

It was confirmed by official notice on April 
6, 1951, that the issue of general consumer 
goods permits, aggregating 60 percent of 1948 
imports of such goods, for the whole of 1951, 
was nearing completion, and it was reiterated 
that permits would be valid for the direct 
shipment of goods through March 31, 1952. 

Certain minor changes were made in the 
“prohibited list” on April 6, 1951. The effect 
is to remove certain types of cosmetics from 
the list as well as date- and time-recording 
clocks and to increase the ceiling price (for 
import control purposes) on playing cards 
from is.8d. to 2s.6d. per pack. 





To protect domestic supplies, the Union 
Government announced on March 26 an ex- 
tension of control over the export of various 
basic commodities, certain manufactured 
products, nonferrous materials, machine 
tools, rubber, industrial chemicals, electronic 
equipment, and a miscellaneous group of 
strategic commodities. 

(A memorandum giving the complete list 
of commodities under export control is in 
preparation and will be available in the near 
future on request to the Near Eastern and 
African Division, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.) 


Supp.Ly POSITION 


Repercussions of the oil nationalization 
dispute in Iran were felt in the Union of 
South Africa during April. To conserve sup- 
plies of gasoline and to prevent hoarding by 
the public, the Government announced that, 
effective April 18, 1951, persons other than 
wholesalers, resellers,*commercial users, and 
bona fide farmers, would not be permitted 
to accept delivery of more than 2 imperial 
gallons except into the tank of a motor 
vehicle, nor may such persons have more 
than 2 gallons in their possession unless 
contained in motor vehicle tanks. 

Shortages in the Union of raw materials, 
industrial plant and other industrial requi- 
sites are occasioned by procurement difficul- 
ties caused by overseas rearmament and 
stockpiling programs rather than by domes- 
tic import restrictions. This has been espe- 
cially true of imports from the United States. 
The inability to secure from the United 
States the desired quantities of such items 
as steel, tinplate, nonferrous metals, kraft 
paper, sulphur and other industrial chemi- 
cals is causing much concern. 

The supply situation in general has re- 
cently tended to grow worse. Supplies, re- 
cently available in reasonable quantities 
from Britain, are becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to secure, and delivery periods continue 
to lengthen. 

A shortage of jute and hessian bagging has 
caused the Union Government to insist that 
the necessary bags be imported before ex- 
port shipments are made. United States im- 
porters of South African produce normally 
packed in bags will be well advised to make 
the necessary arrangements for the supply 
of bags well in advance of scheduled ship- 
ments. 

In the consumer goods, field, import re 
strictions, rather than procurement difficu 
ties, continue to be the primary limitin: 
factor. In many cases local manufacture 
has made good the supply difficulties brought 
about by import control—South Africa nov 
produces about 70 percent of its consumer 
goods requirements—but imports of some 
items, including finished textiles and hard- 
ware, are becoming more difficult to secure. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


Probably few other financial matters re- 
ceived as much discussion and favorable 
comment during March and April as the very 
substantial improvement which occurred in 
1950 in the Union’s balance of payments. 
Preliminary figures released by the Reserve 
Bank show that the Union’s visible trade 
deficit in terms of money values declined 
from £173,000,000 in 1949 to £99,000,000 in 
1950. This striking improvement in the 
trade balance was brought about in large part 
by the high prices received for the Union’s 
exports of basic commodities. A substantial 
increase also accrued in the value of gold 
production, including premium sales of gold 
products, sold abroad to secure currencies 
to meet foreign trade and other payment 
obligations. 

Capital inflow continued on a satisfactory 
level, amounting to £77,000,000, of which 
£17,000,000 represented sterling, Swiss franc, 
and dollar credits, as compared with a total 
of £53,000,000 in 1949. According to Re- 
serve Bank data, £21,500,000 of the total 
capital received in the Union came from 
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nonsterling area sources, as against only 
£2,000,000 in the previous year. Included in 
the capital transfers from outside the 
sterling area were dollar funds remitted by 
the Kennecott Copper Corporation (£4,700,- 
000) for capital participation in two of the 
developing gold mines in the Orange Free 
State. 


EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL TRADE 


The Union’s external trade was in virtual 
balance during February. The value of both 
imports and exports about doubled trade 
figures for the corresponding month of 1950, 
reflecting the increased flow of essential 
goods for domestic requirements and the 
sharp overseas demand for the Union’s pri- 
mary exports. Total imports in February 
1951 amounted to £30,596,658 (£14,636,536 in 
February 1950) and exports to £30,175,000 
(£16,190,576 February 1950). In terms of 
value, wool headed the export list totaling 
£10,700,729 in February 1951 as against £4,- 
623,958 in February 1950. Exports of semi- 
processed and processed gold showed the 
largest increase—£5,424,279, in this February 
as compared with £1,342,728 in February a 
year ago. 

Retail trade was well maintained during 
the first quarter of this year with continued 
emphasis on essential categories of goods 
accompanied by selective buying in view of 
high prices. Merchants’ turnovers generally 
reached levels substantially above figures for 
the corresponding months of last year. 


GOLD MINING 


Gold production in the Transvaal in- 
creased in the longer working month of 
March, by 66,807 fine ounces, as compared 
with February, to a total of 952,864 ounces 
valued at £11,827,424. April gold produc- 
tion totaled 948,291 ounces valued at £11,- 
770,662, a decrease of 4,573 ounces compared 
with that of the previous month. 


AGRICULTURE 


Wool market prices in early March in- 
creased as much as 74 per cent in compar- 
ison with February prices, according to the 
South African Wool Disposals Organization 
in Port Elizabeth. The peak was reached 
on March 14, with the record price of 251 
pence, the highest price ever paid for South 
African wool. After the middle of the month 
prices began todecline. One of the principal 
reasons for the decline was attributed to the 
total absence of United States buyers from 
the market. 

Late summer rains in early March im- 
proved the outlook for the 1950—51 maize and 
wheat crops. The second maize crop esti- 
mate by the Division of Economics and 
Markets totaled 25,883,000 bags of 200 pounds. 
The 1950-51 wheat crop was estimated at 

700,000 bags of 200 pounds, which would be 
« record production for South Africa. A 
surplus of 3,800,000 bags of wheat is expected 
to be in storage by the end of the current 
season in October.—U. S. Emspassy, PRETORIA, 
May 9, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT-CONTROL COMMODITIES REVISED 
AND EXPANDED 


A revised and considerably expanded list 
of commodities subject to export control 
regulations in the Union of South Africa has 
been issued, by Government Notice No. 706, 
published in the Government Gazette of 
March 22, 1951. The new list is effective on 
the date of publication of the notice and re- 
places all previously issued lists. Under the 
provisions of the notice none of the listed 
commodities may be exported from the 
Union except under permit issued by the 
Secretary of Commerce and Industries. 

Among the items made subject to export- 
licensing requirements are various nonfer- 
rous metals, alloys, ores, and concentrates; 
certain metalworking machinery; industrial 
chemicals; electronic equipment; industrial 





diamonds; and Diesel engines. However, 
exports of these items to the United States, 
the United Kingdom, or any of the Com. 
monwealth countries are specifically ex. 
empted from licensing requirements. 

(The memorandum providing the com- 
plete list of commodities subject to export 
control in the Union, as issued in the notice, 
is being reproduced for general distribution 
by the Department. Firms or individuals 
desiring copies may address their requests to 
the Near Eastern and African Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or to any of the 
Field Offices of the Department.) 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OnrIons: NEw TARIFF CLASSIFICATION 
ESTABLISHED AND IMPORTS CONTROLLED 


Tariff item No. 20 (i) entitled, “Onions,” 
dutiable at 1.20 bolivares a gross kilogram has 
been established in Venezuela, effective on 
May 8, 1951, by resolution No. 383 of the Cus- 
toms Bureau, states a dispatch from the 
U. S. Embassy in Caracas. 

A joint resolution issued on the same date 
by the Ministries of Finance, Development, 
and Agriculture provides for the licensing of 
onion imports by the National Supply Com- 


mission. Shipments having consular in- 
voices dated May 8, 1951, or earlier are 
exempted. 


These actions were taken after consulta- 
tion with the National Economic Council 
because importations of onions are said to he 
restricting the market for local producers. 


Yugoslavia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH GREECE 


After 10 years of interruption trade rela- 
tions between Greece and Yugoslavia were 
established with the signing on April 10, 
1951, of a trade and payments agreement. 
Presumption of trade between the two coun- 
tries will undoubtedly have important con- 
sequences on their economic affairs. Before 
the war the annual two-way exchange of 
goods was approximately $7,500,000 (1935- 
38 average). 

Yugoslav exports to Greece will involve 
the following products: Timber and lumber; 
livestock for slaughter and breeding pur- 
poses; dried legumes; petroleum products 
(asphalt, gasoline for oil extraction, kero- 
sene, etc.); caustic soda and sodium car- 
bonate; foundry sand; and miscellaneous 
medicinal, biological, and chemical prepara- 
tions. 

Yugoslav imports from Greece will in- 
clude: Textile and textile materials; naval 
stores; raw skins; tanning extracts; low- 
grade leaf tobacco; industrial acids; sulphur 
oil; salt; manganese ore; porcelain insulators 
and other electrical devices; and sheet glass. 

The payments agreement establishes a sys- 
tem of bank clearing between the Bank of 
Greece and the National Bank of Yugoslavia. 
The account will be kept in terms of dollars, 
and conversions of national currencies will 
be made at the dollar exchange rates effec- 
tive in the respective countries. In addition 
to the value of goods exchanged, the agree- 
ment specifies also the types of payments 
which will be handled through the clearing. 
If at the expiration of the agreement any 
debit balance is left, it will be liquidated 
within a period of 6 months. 

As a consequence of the above agreement 
all commercial transactions between Greece 
and Yugoslavia are placed on a clearing 
basis. Therefore, private barter transactions 
will no longer be permitted except for 4 
limited number of products, such as rugs, 
cigarettes, leather gloves, etc., considered as 
“hard-to-sell.” 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in _ Industry 


Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


ANGOLA TURNS TO EUROPE FOR VEHICLES 


Automotive vehicles in operation in Angola 
as of December 31, 1950, totaled 10,999 units. 
Included in this total were 2,439 passenger 
cars, 7,056 trucks, 28 busses, 22 truck-tractors 
and 1,454 motorcycles. 

United States and Canadian makes have 
dominated the market, but the past year 
has shown a trend toward the purchase of 
European passenger cars and trucks. The 
reasons for the shift can be attributed largely 
to import and exchange controls and the 
difficulty of obtaining deliveries from the 
United States. 


EcuaporR IMPORTS MORE VEHICLES 


Imports of motor vehicles into Ecuador 
in the first 3 months of 1951 totaled 118 
passenger cars and 570 trucks, busses, trac- 
tors, and station wagons, compared with 79 
passenger cars and 200 trucks and busses 
in the same period of 1950. The United 
States was the principal source in both 
periods, supplying 107 passenger cars and 557 
trucks and busses in 1951 and 67 cars and 
196 trucks and busses in the preceding year. 


BRAZILIAN COMPANY OFFERS To ASSEMBLE 
U. K. Cars 


A Brazilian company has Offered to build 
a plant for the assembly of passenger cars 
from the United Kingdom in order to com- 
pete on a larger scale with United States 
manufacturers and to overcome import diffi- 
culties. Should the proposal receive favor- 
able consideration, the company plans to 
open the plant in early 1952. The company 
believes that it could sell every British car 
assembled and that the demand for one 
make alone would reach 20,000 units a year. 


SPAIN DEPENDS ON IMPORTED VEHICLES; 
MAKES OwN SPARE PARTS 


The projected Fiat passenger-car plant in 
Barcelona, Spain, is progressing slowly, but 
ho output is expected in 1951. Plans are to 
assemble the major components, which are 
made in Italy, and to utiliz as many domestic 
parts as possible and increas the proportion 
of Spanish components as it becomes pos- 
sible to subcontract with suppliers. 

The truck manufacturer ENASA has now 
pushed production up to one unit a day, but 
no further output increases are expected in 
the near future. Attempts continue to re- 
vive the production of the DKW-type pas- 
senger car at the Encourt factory in Barce- 
lona. This plant, which is a private venture, 
in contrast to the two foregoing operations, 
went into bankruptcy in 1950 after turning 
out about 2,000 units since 1946. A new 
firm, Industrias del Motor, S. A., has been 
formed to take over the Encourt plant and it 
is understood is seeking technical advice 
from Auto Union in Germany for improve- 
ment of the quality of its product. However, 
there is no production at present, and it is 
not expected that 1951 will see any substan- 
tial output. 

There are approximately 130,000 vehicles 
in the country and therefore there is an 
indicated need for at least 10,000 replace- 
ment vehicles annually. Spain will con- 
tinue to depend largely upon imports of 
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passenger cars and trucks, but imports will 
be limited by shortages of foreign exchange. 

It is not expected that Spain will import 
any significant quantities of trailers of any 
type, as truck trailers to the extent used can 
be built in Spain by the utilization of old 
truck chassis. Spain will probably continue 
to import its requirements of heavy motor- 
cycles but will probably draw nearly all from 
Great Britain. Replacement parts and ac- 
cessories will continue to trickle in from 
abroad in small quantities, but most of the 
supply will be made in Spain. 


Chemieals 


SODIUM-SULFATE PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Monthly output of sodium sulfate in Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, ranged from 2,700 to 
9,100 tons in 1950. The plant at Chaplin is 
operating on a 24-hour basis. Sodium sul- 
fate may prove of importance to the news- 
print industry as a substitute product in 


processing operations during the sulfur 
shortage. 


EGYPTIAN PoRT REGAINS PHOSPHATE TRADE 


Phosphate rock is exported from Egypt 
principally through the port of Kosseir. Ex- 
ports through that port in 1950 increased to 
358,116 metric tons from 90,498 in 1949. Italy 
and Japan were the principal purchasers in 
1950. Locally it is reported that Kosseir has 
regained lost ground in the phosphate-rock 
trade, and it is believed that exports will be 
greater in 1951 than in 1950. 


FINLAND’S SULFURIC ACID SUPPLIES HOME 
PLANTS 


Finland has three sulfuric-acid factories, 
which operate four plants—-at Lappeenranta, 
Harjavalta, and Kokkola, states the foreign 
press, Three of the factories use the contact 
process. About two-thirds of the output 
goes to superphosphate plants at Harjavalta, 
Kokkola, and Kotka, which are subsidiaries 
of the State-owned Rikkihappoja Super- 
fosfat, O. Y. 


GREECE USES 2,4-D FoR ERADICATING 
WEEDS 


In the first quarter of 1950 an intensive 
effort was made in Greece to eradicate weeds 
from winter cereals by the use of 2,4-D. The 
Ministry of Agriculture, the Agricultural 
Bank, and members of growers’ cooperatives 
assisted in the program. About 250,000 
acres, or one-tenth the total area planted 
to grain were treated. 


KENYA’S PRODUCTION OF SODA ASH 
FLUCTUATES 


Production of soda ash at Lake Magadi in 
southern Kenya increased to 103,563 long 
tons in 1950, compared with 72,246 tons in 
1949. Output fluctuates with world market 
conditions; when foreign demand was high 
in 1948 production rose to 121,250 tons. 


INDIAN PRODUCTION INCREASING 


Production of heavy chemicals in India in 
1950 increased over that in 1949. The out- 
put of sulfuric acid, caustic soda, super- 
phosphate, soda ash, ammonium sulfate, bi- 
chromates, and liquid chlorine was higher 
but below capacity. India depends partially 


upon imports for supplies of caustic soda, 
soda ash, and bleaching powder. Production 
of sulfuric acid, liquid chlorine, and bi- 
chromates is reported to be sufficient to meet 
domestic needs, but the sulfuric-acid indus- 
try uses imported sulfur. 


PHILIPPINES INVESTIGATES MINERAL 
RESOURCES 


Deposits of sulfur, pyrites, phosphates, and 
limestone are found in the Republic of the 
Philippines. Those of sulfur and pyrites re- 
quire mapping and drilling to determine 
their extent. Some of the limestone deposits 
have been mapped, but beds in Mindera, 
Palawan, and Mindanao need further in- 
vestigation. Laboratory tests of samples of 
sulfur, pyrites, and limestone will be neces- 
sary to determine the percentage of sulfur 
and lime and the content of other materials, 
such as phosphorus, arsenic, and potash. 

The increased use of fertilizer is con- 
sidered the chief means of increasing agri- 
cultural productivity in the Republic and 
investigation of mineral resources available 
for fertilizer manufacture offers promise of 


lasting improvement to the Philippine econ- 
omy. 


NORWEGIAN PLANT IMPROVES METHOD OF 
PRODUCING NITROGEN 


After long research Norsk Hydro, Norway’s 
largest industrial concern, has developed an 
improved method of producing nitrogen, 
states the Norwegian press. The process is 
based on better electrolysis and is expected 
to increase the company’s production of 
nitrogenous fertilizers by as much as 25 per- 
cent without the use of additional elec- 
tricity. 

The new method will be tested in practical 
operation under the 20,000,000-crown instal- 
lation program at the Glomsfjord and Heroya 
plants (1 Norwegian crown —$0.1402 in U. 8S. 
currency, postdevaluation). The new fa- 
cilities are expected to increase the annual 
output of nitrogen by 8,000 to 9,000 tons, 
equivalent to 55,000 tons of fertilizers, which 
would add about 8,000,000 crowns to the 
value of Norsk Hydro’s exports. 

Further expansion based on the new 
method is under consideration. A contem- 
plated additional installation program would 
eventually step up production of nitrogen 
by another 30,000 tons (165,000 tons of fer- 
tilizers), which would increase exports of 
fertilizers substantially. 

Norsk Hydro’s present annual output is 
about 1,000,000 tons of nitrogenous fertili- 
zers; exports are valued at 200,000,000 crowns. 
Since the war the company has invested 
400,000,000 crowns in new hydroelectric and 
plant installations. 


SYRIA AND LEBANON IMPORT FERTILIZER 


Syria and Lebanon purchase nitrates from 
Chile and they import ammonium sulfate 
principally from France and _ Belgium, 
though some comes from Germany. Small 
quantities of fertilizers have been imported 
from the United States, United Kingdom, 
and Italy. 


Spain Lacks NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS 


Considerably more fertilizer was avail- 
able to Spanish agriculture in 1950 than in 
1949. Normally Spain has an exportable 
surplus of potash and superphosphate but 
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lacks nitrogenous fertilizers. Imports of 
the latter amounted to 439,000 metric tons 
in 1950, compared with 191,885 tons in 1949, 
and more could have been used advanta- 
geously. Domestic production of nitrogenous 
materials was about 35,000 tons. 


TUNISIA’S PHOSPHATE-ROCK TRADE 


Production of phosphate rock in Tunisia 
in March 1951 totaled 128,816 metric tons, 
according to statistics of the Service des 
Mines. Exports during the month 
amounted to 173,333 tons and went princi- 
pally to France, South Africa, and the 
United Kingdom. 


U. K. JOINS EUROPEAN FIGHT ON PLANT 
DISEASES 


The United Kingdom has signed the con- 
vention that establishes a European Plant 
Protection Organization to prevent the 
spread of pests and diseases attacking 
plants and their products. The organiza- 
tion held its first meeting in Paris, France, 
in April 1951. It will facilitate research on 
plant diseases and disseminate information. 
Initial efforts will be concentrated on pests 
and diseases of economic importance. 


U. K.’s CHEMICAL EXpPorRTs 


India continued in 1950, as in 1949, to be 
the leading destination for the United King- 
dom’s exports of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and 
colors, according to Trade and Navigation ac- 
counts published in the British press. Its 
purchases, however, were substantially lower 
than in 1949, declining to a value of £7,483,- 
467, as compared with £10,239,466. 

Australia was the second purchaser with 
£6,997,052 worth, an increase from £4,776,481 
in 1949. The United States was third, in- 
creasing its purchases to £5,858,445 from 
£1,919,993 in 1949. South Africa followed 
with £4,694,722, from £4,378,681 in 1949, and 
Ireland, Canada, Malaya, and the Nether- 
lands each took more than £3,500,000 worth. 


Drugs 


U. K.’s Druc Exports 


United Kingdom’s exports of manufac- 
tured drugs, medicines, and medicinal prod- 
ucts in March 1951 totaled £2,134,874, lower 
than in January and February. The quar- 
ter’s exports totaled £7,173,379. 

Exports of some of the principal items in 
March 1951 and the first quarters of 1951 and 
1950 were as follows, in pounds sterling: 


1951 1950 
Ist Ist 


Item March quarter quarter 
Ee ee 37,367 156,006 134, 453 
Penicillin salts 356,703 976, 107 649, 344 
Penicillin preparations 116,194 546,123 71, 312 
Ointments and linimients 87,172 244,741 183, 975 
Quinine and salts 40,923 145, 760 85, 145 


Fats & Oils 


ANTARCTIC WHALING SEASON SHORTEST ON 
RECORD 


The 1950-51 Antarctic whaling season 
started on December 22, 1950, and was halted 
on March 9, 1951, when the limit of 16,000 
blue whale units, imposed by the Interna- 
tional Whaling Convention of 1945, was 
reached. Thus the season (77 days) was the 
shortest on record and finished 29 days be- 
fore the deadline, April 7. The 1949—50 sea- 
son required 85 days, and the 1948-49 season 
lasted 102 days. 

Nineteen expeditions participated in the 
Antarctic operations in the 1950-51 sea- 
son, three operated by Great Britain, 10 by 
Norway, 2 by Japan, and 1 each by the 
Netherlands, the U. S. S. R., the Union of 
South Africa,and Panama. The Panamanian 
expedition was a newcomer in the field. 

The South African expedition, consisting 
of the factory ship Abraham Larsen (for- 
merly the Empire Victory) and 11 catchers, 
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accounted for the largest production (138,- 
000 long tons) of whale and sperm oil. Last 
season it ranked third among those oper- 
ating. 

CUBAN INDUSTRY 


Cuban peanut production in the 1950-51 
crop year ended March 31, 1951, was the 
smallest in 13 years, totaling only 10,500,- 
000 pounds, as compared with 17,500,000 
pounds in the 1949-50 crop year. Of the 
1950-51 output, about 7,500,000 pounds were 
used by crushing plants. Oil production 
amounted to about 2,100,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 3,800,000 pounds in 1949-50. 

Preliminary estimates indicate that con- 
sumption of fats and oils, vegetable and 
animal, during the calendar year 1950 totaled 
about 210,000,000 pounds, or 10 to 15 percent 
above 1949. Of this total, edible vegetable 
oils, mainly soybean and olive oils, amounted 
to 26,000,000 pounds. Local soap plants were 
the largest users of industrial fats and oils. 
Of the industrial products, inedible tallow 
and grease comprised the bulk, or 32,000,000 
pounds, but vegetable soap fats, mainly coco- 
nut oil, were also used in sizable quantities, 
amounting to 7,000,000 pounds. 

In 1950 Cuba was more than 90 percent 
dependent upon imports of fats and oils, 
which totaled 98,776 metric tons. Animal 
fats and oils, chiefly tallow and lard, 
amounted to 78,589 tons, or about 80 per- 
cent of total imports. Of the remainder, 
edible vegetable oils, totaling 12,464 tons, 
were most important. Edible-oil imports 
consisted mainly of soybean oil from the 
United States and olive oil chiefly from 
Spain. 


SITUATION IN GUATEMALA 


Foreign trade in fats and oils in Guatemala 
consists almost entirely of an inward flow 
of crude and finished products to supply 
local consumption and industry. Arrivals 
in 1950 of all fat materials totaled 7,783 short 
tons, an increase of 20 percent over 1949. 
As was true in past years, two commodities, 
namely tallow and lard, made up the bulk 
of imports. Combined imports of these two 
commodities in 1950 were 7,040 short tons, 
or about 92 percent of total imports of fat 
materials. 

The United States continued to be Guate- 
mala’s main supplier of fats and oils mate- 
rials. Smaller quantities of such vegetable 
oils as cottonseed and sesame arrived from 
neighboring El Salvador, and that country 
may supply a fair quantity of sesame oil 
during the second and third quarters of 1951 
because of a developing shortage. The 
United States will continue to have a good 
market in Guatemala for lard and tallow, 
provided that prices are lower than those for 
domestic competing products. 

Although imports of fats and oils products 
increased, it is likely that domestic produc- 
tion decreased. According to unofficial esti- 
mates, Guatemala in 1950 may have produced 
9,030 short tons of various fats, compared 
with an output of 9,696 tons in 1949. The 
smaller production probably resulted from a 
decrease in the output of animal fats—lard 
and tallow. The decline most likely was due 
to larger imports in this category. The im- 
ported products continued to undersell lo- 
cally produced animal fats and were 
acknowledged to be of better quality. 

Exports of fats and oils and finished prod- 
ucts from Guatemala usually are very lim- 
ited. An export figure of 25 tons in any 
given year for all types of materials is con- 
sidered average. An exception is that sesame 
seed may be exported every few years. In 
1951, there will be around 500 tons of sesame 
seed recorded as exports. Aside from the 
expected sesame movement, this year, it is 
unlikely that any significant volume of other 
fats and oils materials will be exported. 

Potentially there may be a surplus of palm 
oil and kernels from African oil palm, but 
this development is at least 5 years away. 
Future corozo exports are possible, but not 
until cracking and handling methods are 
improved. It may be that with the larger 





cotton production some cottonseed or crude 
cottonseed oil will be available at the close 
of 1951. If the cotton plantings continue 
on an expansion basis in 1952 exports of cot- 
tonseed are more likely. 

With the installation and operation of a 
modern fats and oils processing plant in 
Guatemala, more finished products will be 
available from local production. Presently 
acceptable grades of refined cooking oils are 
available and the shortening product is wel] 
prepared for kitchen use. The industria]j- 
zation of fats and oils materials in Guate- 
mala is just under way, particularly for 
shortenings and well-refined oils. Larger 
production and use of these products are 
looked for in the coming years. 


EXPORTS OF PORTUGUESE OLIVE OIL 
CURTAILED 


Portugal’s 1950 edible olive-oil production 
is officially estimated at 40,238 tons, com- 
pared with 98,485 tons in 1949. Of the 1959 
total, 38,118 tons had already been mani- 
fested to the National Olive Oil Board up to 
March 17, 1951. 

Consumption of edible olive oil for 1950 
is estimated at about 63,000 tons (60,000 tons 
for public consumption and 3,000 tons for 
the canning industry) as compared with 
55,000 tons in 1949 and 60,000 tons in 1948. 

Exports of edible olive oil in the first 4 
months of the 1950-51 crop year (November 
1950 through February 1951) totaled 1,803 
tons as compared with 1,432 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1949-50. Exports in 1950 
amounted to 5,151 tons, against 2,247 tons 
in 1949. Brazil was the leading purchaser 
in 1949 and 1950, taking 1,165 and 1,418 
tons, respectively. In 1949 the United States 
took 82 tons and in 1950, 492 tons. 

Stocks of edible olive oil on hand March 1, 
1951, were estimated at 38,000 tons. Of this 
amount, producers still held 21,000 tons and 
wholesalers held the remainder. The 
amount on hand is considered sufficient to 
supply local requirements until the new 
crop becomes available in November 1951, 
though there will be little margin. 

As stocks of edible olive oil are only just 
sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
domestic market, the policy now is to export 
only to the Portuguese colonies. Exporta- 
tion to foreign countries is permitted, how- 
ever, if the Portuguese exporter imports 
(usually from Spain or North Africa) an 
equal amount for the domestic market. 

It is improbable that the United States, 
which was the major purchaser of Portuguese 
olive oil in the first 2 months of 1951, will 
continue to purchase in substantial quan- 
tities under these conditions. However, it 
is possible that Brazil, which is willing to 
offer a high premium for Portuguese edible 
olive oil will be the only large market. 


Foodstufits 


BriTIsH East AFRICA TEA EXPORTS 


Exports of tea from British East Africa in 
1950 amounted to 12,442,864 pounds, an in- 
crease of 26 percent over the preceding year. 
Principal consignees were Canada 3,055,680 
pounds; Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 2,677,360 
pounds; United States 2,525,376 pounds; and 
the United Kingdom 2,139,312 pounds. The 
remainder (2,045,186 pounds) was exported 
to a number of countries. 

Although no tea auctions were held in 
1950, export prices related to prevailing world 
market levels. There is no central market- 
ing structure for East African producers, 
but individual estates make their own dis- 
posal arrangements of tea declared by the 
Tea Boards as available for export. Such 
arrangements are usually related to each cal- 
endar year’s production of the large pro- 
ducers, for example, sales of Brooke-Bond 
and Buret are made through central offices 
at London. Small producers market both 
through appointed London agents and di- 
rect, for example, Kaisugu, Ltd. and Mau 
Forest Ltd. of Kericho. 
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About 9,000,000 pounds of tea were con- 
sumed in British East Africa in 1950. Under 
the export-licensing structure the require- 
ments of Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika 
must be satisfied before exports are per- 
mitted. In contrast, only negligible amounts 
of the leading export crops, cotton and sisal, 
are utilized locally. 


CANADA INDICATES MORE FEED GRAINS, 
LESS WHEAT IN 1951 


Canadian farmers intend to plant less 
wheat and more coarse grains and flaxseed 
in 1951 and have less land in summer fal- 
low, according to a report issued on May 17, 
1951, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The estimate is based on intentions as of 
April 30. 

The estimated planted acreages of the 
various grains for 1951, and for 1950, in 
parentheses, are as follows: Wheat, 26,060,- 
000 (27,000,000) ; oats, 12,000,000 (11,600,000) ; 
barley, 7,700,000 (6,600,000); rye, 1,200,000 
(1,100,000); flaxseed, 1,000,000 (600,000); 
summer fallow, 20,200,000 (21,000,000). 


CUBAN AVOCADO INDUSTRY AND EXPORTS 


Cuban avocado production in the 1951 sea- 
son—June through November—is forecast at 
roughly 60,000,000 pounds (net uncrated 
farm weight), slightly more than production 
in the preceding year and one-third more 
than in 1949. 

Exports, all to the United States, during 
the duty-free period June-September 1951 
are expected to total 175,000 to 195,000 four- 
fifth-bushel crates, or roughly 7,000,000 to 
8,000,000 pounds net, depending on availa- 
bility in the United States of competitive 
fruits and on prices of avocados to Cuban 
growers and exporters. Exports in 1950 
amounted to 7,800,000 pounds. The Cuban 
Ministry of Agriculture was expected to au- 
thorize exports beginning on June 15 or 20, 
about 2 weeks later than last year. 

Wholesale prices likely will follow the same 
pattern as in 1950, when at the beginning of 
the season in June they opened high at 
$11-$12 per standard four-fifth-bushel ex- 
port crate delivered in New Orleans and at 
$7.50-$8.50 delivered in New York, and 
tapered off toward the end of the export 
season to as little as $1 in New York and 
$2.75 in New Orleans. 


Cacao SITUATION, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The 1950-51 Dominican cacao crop is ex- 
pected to total about 27,000 metric tons as 
compared with a 1949-50 harvest of close to 
33,000 tonsa Early forecasts for the current 
crop were at least 30,000 tons, but unfavor- 
able weather conditions have reduced the 
size of the main spring crop, March to June, 
by 10 to 15 percent. 

The Government-owned chocolate factory 
at Puerto Plata, the Chocolatera Sanches, 
resumed operations on December 18, 1950, 
and began competing with exporters for 
supplies of cacao beans. Exports of un- 
sweetened chocolate to New York were re- 
sumed early in January, and a contract with 
a New York firm was renewed for 1 year 
ending in March 1952. Under the terms of 
this contract, the United States firm will 
endeavor to market Dominican unsweetened 
chocolate liquor with manufacturing con- 
cerns in the United States. 

The trade reports that from late December 
until the end of March the Chocolatera 
purchased approximately 50,000 bags of 
cacao beans, of 70 kilograms each, at prices 
higher than could be paid by exporters (1 
kilogram = 2.2046 pounds). Because the fac- 
tory is not obligated to pay the regular cacao 
export tax on its exports of unsweetened 
chocolate (the tax is levied at the rate of 
17 percent of the export value of cacao beans 
up to 25 cents a pound and 30 percent of 
the value of beans, over 25 cents a pound), 
it can afford to pay an average of 2 cents a 
pound more than the regular price for ex- 
porters. Since the summer of 1951 the 
Chocolatera has been buying only from 
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wholesalers and exporters and has thereby 
economized on expenses involved in operat- 
ing receiving stations in the cacao-producing 
areas. Trade reports also indicate that the 
Chocolatera is planning to purchase another 
50,000 bags from the main spring harvest. 

Because of the large purchases of the 
Chocolatera, exports of cacao beans during 
the period October 1, 1950, to February 28, 
1951, were several thousand tons less than 
the entire intermediate crop, 6,095 tons, 
valued at 4,027,359 pesos. (The Dominican 
peso is linked at par to the United States 
dollar.) Exports of unsweetened chocolate 
totaled 1,172 tons valued at 1,065,438 pesos. 
Nearly all exports of both cacao and choco- 
late went to the United States. Small quan- 
tities of both products went to Puerto Rico, 
and Italy took one shipment of cacao. 
In terms of cacao beans, exports of beans 
and chocolate in the period October 1950 to 
February 1951 totaled 7,502 tons, as com- 
pared with 7,972 tons in the same period of 
1949-50. 

The prices paid to cacao producers in 1950 
have placed most farmers in a favorable posi- 
tion for financing the spring harvest of 1951. 
Many exporters have also been able to mar- 
ket their beans at a profit, either by selling 
to New York buyers or to the Chocolatera 
Sanches. Storage facilities are fully ade- 
quate, particularly in view of the small time 
required to move cacao from the producing 
areas of the Eastern Cibao to ports. There 
is no Official quota system governing the sale 
and disposition of the crop, but because of 
its favorable position relative to taxes the 
chocolate factory is able to outbid tradi- 
tional exporters. The granting of export li- 
censes by the Government is automatic pro- 
vided the cacao exporter pays 2.10 pesos a bag 
of 70 kilograms for an export permit. 


Et SALVADOR’sS SUGAR POSITION 


Production of plantation sugar (not in- 
cluding brown sugar) from El Salvador’s 
1950-51 crop is estimated at about 28,392 
short tons. Twenty-three mills were in pro- 
duction and the season closed by the end 
of April. The 1950-51 output compares with 
25,354 tons in 1949-50 and 24,249 tons in 
1948-49. 

Production of brown sugars (panela and 
pilon) by the cottage mills is normally im- 
portant in El Salvador as these sugars are 
consumed by the majority of the people. 
Nevertheless, there has been a recent decline 
in output. Although the 1950-51 and 1949- 
50 crops can only be estimated roughly, it is 
probable that annual production was about 
7,600 tons, compared with an annual rate 
of 30,420 tons a few years ago. This produc- 
tion decline accounts for the somewhat un- 
expected increase in the consumption of 
plantation sugar in 1951, which will probably 
reach a tonnage close to the former produc- 
tion rate for brown sugars. 

The official policy has been to reserve 6,084 
tons of plantation sugar each year for ex- 
port to Honduras in order to retain a part 
of that market for Salvadoran production, 
but this aim seems to have become perma- 
nently unattainable. The Government is 
trying to hold the Honduran market even at 
the cost of importing sugar. In 1950 El 
Salvador imported 2,535 tons of sugar while 
it exported 2,599 tons; in 1951 the Govern- 
ment has allocated 2,357 tons to Honduras, 
when it is evident that production for the 
year will not cover domestic consumption 
requirements. Mills naturally lose no time 
in exporting the sugar they are licensed to 
ship to Honduras because the shipments are 
exempt from the excise tax of 4 colones a 
Spanish quintal (101.4 pounds). As the ex- 
port price is the same as the price for do- 
mestic consumption, this amount is equiva- 
lent to an export bounty. 

The production of black-strap molasses 
during the 1950-51 crop year is unofficially 
estimated at 3,500,000 gallons. Although the 
price of molasses is not subject to ceiling, 
the principal end products are; hence, the 
incentive to expand production is lacking. 


Imports from Guatemala, by the Govern- 
ment, are expected to fill the record deficit 
of molasses in 1951. The current price is 
between 40 and 50 colones ($16 and $20) a 
barrel of 110 gallons. 

Imports other than those made by the 
Government to cover annual deficits are 
negligible. Government imports in 1951 will 
probably be about 4,310 tons, provided that 
the Government issues no more export li- 
censes. Up to the first week in April the 
licenses amounted to only 2,357 tons, an 
amount much below the 6,084 tons which 
the Government has tried to reserve as a 
minimum to hold the Honduran market in 
the past. 

In addition to the 2,600 tons, worth $388,- 
568, of sugar exported in 1950, all to Hon- 
duras, the country also exported 391 tons 
of cane sirup valued at $21,641. Salvador’s 
exports of sugar in 1949 were 7,260 tons, 
worth $795,484; in that year, however, Hon- 
duras was not the sole customer—the United 
States took about 14 percent. 

Wholesale plantation white sugar, in lots 
of at least 100 bags, ex-mill, continued to 
be sold throughout 1950 subject to the es- 
tablished ceiling price of 22 colones ($8.80) 
per bag of 101.4 pounds. There is no pros- 
pect of a price change. Wholesale prices 
of plantation yellow are not subject to ceil- 
ing but continued at the same general level 
throughout the year, namely, 18 colones 
($7.20) per bag. Taxes continued unchanged 
into 1951; retail prices continued at around 
25 centavos ($0.10) per pound. 


SToRM LOSSES WILL CURTAIL GUATEMALA’S 
BANANA EXPORTS 


Guatemalan 1951 banana exports may 
amount to only 7,200,000 stems, a reduction 
of over 18 percent from the original forecast 
of 8,800,000 stems. Two severe windstorms 
struck the Pacific coast farms during the 
week of May 6. Losses on company farms 
totaled about 2,000,000 stems, and an ad- 
ditional 65,000 stems were lost on private 
farms that supply export fruit. The largest 
company estimates its losses at close to $7,- 
000,000. Windstorm losses are usual at that 
time of year on the Pacific coast but the 
damage is generally not so widespread or 
severe. 

Several air shipments of bananas went to 
New Orleans during April and May 1951. 
A local airline has offered to transport ba- 
nanas to the United States for 3 cents a 
pound. Although there is generally a full 
plane load of cargo coming from the United 
States, the outward flow of air cargo from 
Guatemala has been negligible. It now ap- 
pears that small air shipments of bananas 
may be made at fairly regular intervals, but 
as only one plane load will leave once a 
week, no sizable tonnage will be moved by 
air. Nevertheless, the air-shipment scheme 
is an interesting development. 


NorRWAY Has RECORD HERRING CATCH 


The 1951 Norwegian herring catch broke 
all records. The winter season closed on 
April 5, 1951, with more than 9,000,000 hec- 
toliters of herring caught. (A hectoliter of 
herring weighs about 205 pounds.) Of the 
total catch about 800,000 hectoliters of fresh 
herring were exported, 900,000 were salted, 
160,000 were kippered, 60,000 were sold for 
home consumption, 70,000 were used for bait, 
and 7,100,000 were delivered to the herring 
oil and meal factories. 

As of March 17, 1951, exports of herring 
meal amounted to 653,642 hectoliiters. 
Nearly all of this amount has been shipped 
to England, Germany, Finland, and the 
United States, and a small amount to 
Czechoslovakia. 

The Norwegian Canners’ Association re- 
ports that the total 1951 pack of kippers 
amounted to 146,233 hectoliters. The As- 
sociation also reports that the world mar- 
ket for canned fish is steady and that there 
is a good demand for Norwegian products. 
The United States was the principal market 
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for canned-fish products in 1950, taking 11,- 
146 tons, worth about 44,000,000 crowns 
($6,167,000) . 


PHILIPPINE RICE SUPPLY FAVORABLE 


Rice production in the Philippines in the 
1950-51 season is estimated by the Bureau of 
the Census and Statistics at 2,535,258 met- 
ric tons, a decline of 3 percent from the pre- 
ceding year but 14 percent above the 1948-49 
output. 

The 1950 rice supply in the Philippines 
was the most favorable since liberation. A 
net supply of 1,563,342 metric tons of clean 
rice was available, representing an increase 
of 7 percent above the prewar average and 
falling only 3 percent short of estimated 
minimum requirement. Of the total sup- 
ply, less than 1 percent was imported. 

On the basis of FAO’s recommendation of 
a daily per capita rice intake of 340 grams, 
the Philippines requires a gross paddy out- 
put of 2,948,000 metric tons or a net of 
2,706,000 tons, in 1951, to reach national 
self-sufficiency. In terms of clean rice, this 
requirement means a net supply of around 
1,725,000 tons, or 6 percent more than the 
supply anticipated for the current year. 
However, the 1951 per capita rice supply is 
expected to approximate 1950 levels, and in- 
asmuch as the supply was excellent in 1950, 
no unusually adverse market development 
should occur this year, provided the Gov- 
ernment is able to efficiently enforce proper 
measures against hoarding and other spec- 
ulatory activities. Deficiencies in supply 
should, as formerly, be more than counter- 
balanced by heavier consumption of flour, 
corn, and roots to help stretch the available 
rice supply to the maximum. 

Philippine milled-rice imports in the first 
quarter of 1951 totaled 17,322 metric tons 
valued at a little over $2,700,000, all from 
Thailand. According to reports, the Philip- 
pine Government through the Price Sta- 
bilization Corporation (PRISCO) had al- 
ready completed negotiations with Thailand 
authorities for the purchase of 100,000 metric 
tons of clean rice during 1951. With this 
quantity the Republic expects to be able 
to maintain domestic rice supplies on a 
level comparable with that of last year. It 
will be recalled that earlier PRISCO had 
proposed a 150,000-ton importation of grain, 
but this was vigorously criticized as being 
too heavy. Apparently PRISCO has been 
prevailed upon the scale down its estimates 
on import requirements. Nonetheless, the 
proposed imports will still mean a tremen- 
dous increase from the 4,919 tons imported 
in 1950. 

Reexports of milled rice in 1950 totaled 
9,601 tons, 9,600 tons of which was donated 
by the Philippine Government to the Korean 
Republic. Most of the shipments consisted 
of 1949 arrivals of Egyptian rice, which had 
moved slowly in the domestic market be- 
cause of consumer objection. Inasmuch as 
rice imports in 1950 amounted to only 4,919 
tons, the Islands had a deficit in its foreign 
trade in rice during 1950. The step taken 
by the Philippines was wise and expedient, 
not only because it contributed in some 
measure to the cause of democracy in the 
Far East but also because the country was 
then enjoying a favorable food supply, and 
there was danger of the grain spoiling as 
domestic demand for rice was practically nil. 


ALL SURPLUS BRITISH GUIANA SuGAR SOLD 
To U.. EK. 


British Guiana sugar estates produced 
195,651 long tons of sugar in 1950, an in- 
crease of about 12 percent from 174,227 tons 
in 1949. Sugar production in 1951 is esti- 
mated at 205,668 tons. 

Consumption of sugar, which included 
24 tons of imported refined sugar, amounted 
to 16,011 tons, as against 15,560 tons in 
1949. 

The colony’s export sugar trade continued 
to be governed by its agreement with the 
United Kingdom Ministry of Food under 
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which all surplus sugar is sold to the Min- 
istry at agreed prices negotiated from year 
to year. A large part of the export sugar 
was resold by the Ministry of Food to Canada 
and was exported there direct from British 
Guiana. Exports in 1950 amounted to 173,- 
270 long tons of which 69,092 tons went to 
the United Kingdom and 104,178 tons to 
Canada. Exports in 1949 totaled 173,813 
tons, of which the United Kingdom took 
76,201 tons and Canada 97,612 tons. 

Under the agreement with the Ministry 
of Food the colony has until the end of 
1952 a guaranteed market for all sugar 
available for export. After 1952 the new 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement, nego- 
tiated in 1949-50, comes into force. Under 
this agreement the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment guarantees to purchase each year 
for 8 years from the British West Indies and 
British Guiana 670,000 long tons of sugar at 
reasonably remunerative prices to be nego- 
tiated annually. The balance of export pro- 
duction, which the British West Indies and 
British Guiana have agreed to limit to 900,- 
000 long tons a year for the duration of the 
agreement, will be sold where it can and at 
the best prices obtainable. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NEW ZEALAND FILM 
MARKET 


The three largest distributors of United 
States 16-mm. entertainment films in New 
Zealand report that they will release about 
104 feature films during the 1951 film season. 
These companies state that the market for 
16-mm. theatrical film is growing; that the 
trend of expansion is into areas where there 
are no theaters; and that in only one or two 
instances have 35-mm. theaters changed over 
to 16-mm. equipment. 

The large commercial distributors of edu- 
cational sound films report a gradual expan- 
sion in the 16-mm. field. According to the 
National Film Library, approximately 600 
new 16-mm. projectors were sold in New Zea- 
land during the year April 1, 1950, to March 
31,1951. As a result, the Library is getting a 
continuous flow of new applications for 
films, nearly aJl from schools. The one 
manufacturer of 16-mm. projectors in New 
Zealand produces the “Connoisseur” model, 
which sells for NZ£240 as compared with 
NZ£176 for one of the popular imported pro- 
jectors. (The New Zealand pound—=about 
US$2.75). Government departments are re- 
ported to be the chief purchasers of the 
“Connoisseur.” 

Plans for the decentralization of the Na- 
tional Film Library to the three centers of 
Wellington, Auckland, and Christchurch, 
which were announced last fall, have been 
temporarily postponed. It is believed that 
decentralization would greatly expedite dis- 
tribution of educational films. 


FILM DISTRIBUTION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The demand for 16-mm. films, which was 
experienced in the Philippines after the war 
and through 1949, tapered off in 1950 and 
since then the market has remained rela- 
tively stable. Distributors of United States 
16-mm. films report that the shortage of 
projectors precludes any large expansion, 
although the market continues to be active. 
Private companies, such as mining, sugar, 
and lumber interests are the heavy users of 
16-mm. movies as a source of entertainment 
for their workers. Dissident troubles in pro- 
vincial towns somewhat curtailed the use 
of mobile 16-mm. units, and some of the 
smaller theaters were closed. 

The eight major distributors of United 
States films in the Philippines have a 16-mm. 
film section. The average rental price for 
a United States 16-mm. film is about 80 pesos 
for 3 days’ showing, and 50 or 60 pesos for 
1 or 2 days. (1 peso=US$0.50.) Old-action 





or western movies rent for as little as 25 
pesos. Fifty Philippine 35-mm. films in the 
Tagalog language have been reduced to 
16-mm. in the past year. The producer or 
owner of the 35-mm. version invests nothing 
but shares equally in the profits. Usually a 
film is at least 2 years old before it is reduced 
to 16-mm. Rentals of Philippine 16-mm. 
films are usually slightly higher than of 
16-mm. United States films and average be- 
tween 70 and 130 pesos for 3 days’ showing. 
These films are distributed largely in pro- 
vincial areas, where Tagalog films are most 
popular, and gross earnings are considerably 
higher than for imported 16-mm films. 


AUSTRALIAN FIRM MANUFACTURES Box 
CAMERAS 


The firm of Foster Instruments Pty., Ltd., 
in Australia, is reported to be manufacturing 
cameras at the rate of 1,000 a week. Pro- 
duction by the end of 1951 is expected to 
reach about 2,000 units a week. The only 
model manufactured, a box camera, is made 
entirely of Australian materials. It has a 
compressed steel box with a moisture-proof 
imitation-leather covering, in nine colors, 
As the camera has been on sale for only a 
few months, it is too early to determine 
whether it will become a serious competitor 
to the United States box cameras. 

The most popular types on the Australian 
market are the box cameras and the cheaper 
folding cameras and the most popular cam- 
era is a United States model manufactured 
in the United Kingdom. The price range of 
the biggest sellers is between Af£1 and A£5. 
(The Australian pound =US$2.24.) Japanese 
cameras are not obtainable at the present 
time, but German cameras are gradually 
reentering the market. Under the present 
import restrictions, no cameras are imported 
from the United States. 


UNIT PLAN OF FILM DISTRIBUTION ABOL- 
ISHED IN UNITED KINGDOM 


An agreement was reached on April 27, 
1951, between the British Board of Trade 
and the United States film distributors in 
the United Kingdom to abolish completely 
the unit plan of film distribution. The unit 
plan, which was established in October 1948, 
stipulated that, if theater owners showed 
double features, both features would have 
to be either United States films or British 
films, not a first-feature attraction from 
one source and a second from the other. 
The plan has been strongly opposed by the 
producer section of the British film industry 
and the Board of Trade. The official reason 
given for abolishing is that occasion for its 
application no longer exists, as the quota for 
the showing of first-feature British films has 
been reduced from 45 percent to 30 percent. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


MEXICAN EXPORTS OF TURPENTINE AND 
ROSIN 


Exports furnish the principal source of 
income to the Mexican naval-stores industry. 
The United States was the principal pur- 
chaser of gum turpentine in 1950, taking 
2,395 metric tons out of a total of 2,530 tons. 
Italy and Sweden took the remainder. 
Normally, the United States is the only 
market for Mexican turpentine except for 
occasional shipments to western Canada. 

Italy was the leading buyer of rosin, taking 
56 percent of total exports of 12,080 tons. 
The United States bought 11 percent and 
Germany 9 percent. 


GREEK EXPORTS OF NAVAL STORES 


Exports of naval stores from Greece in 
1950 included 8,648 metric tons of rosin 
(44,970 U. S. barrels) and 1,535 tons of tur- 
pentine (469,710 U. S. gallons), according to 
statistics of the Ministry of Commerce. 
Germany was the principal purchaser of 
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rosin, next the United Kingdom, and then 
Italy. Germany also was the leading buyer 
of turpentine; Italy was second, and Austria 
third. 


INDONESIAN PRODUCTION OF CoPpAL GUM 


Production of copal gum in Indonesia in- 
creased in 1950 as indicated by exports; 6,089 
metric tons were exported in 1950 compared 
with 5,320 tons in 1949. The United States 
was a leading buyer, taking 2,159 tons (1,990 
in 1919). However, dealers report the pres- 
ent market dull and prices low. Production 
in 1951 is not expected to increase to any 
extent because of the larger profits to be 
made under present conditions from rubber. 


FRENCH OUTPUT 


Despite unfavorable weather conditions, 
production of naval stores in France in the 
1950-51 crop year (May through April) is not 
believed to have been affected to any ex- 
tent. The output of gum is estimated at 
800,000 hectoliters in 1950-51, compared with 
820,000 in 1949-50. The yield of turpentine 
is expected to be 14,000 metric tons (15,200 
in 1949) and that of rosin, 52,000 tons (56,100 
in 1949). The 1950-51 figures are preliminary 
and may be revised later. 


Radio & Television 


ECUADOR’S RADIO IMPORTS 


The total number of radios imported into 
Ecuador in 1950 was 6,631, valued at US$163,- 
839.26. The United States supplied 4826 of 
the units at a dollar value of $106,002; the 
Netherlands, 992 at a value of $29,867; Great 
Britain, 602 at $18,894. The remaining 211 
units were furnished by Canada, Sweden, 
and Germany. 


BERMUDA’S USE OF RADIO RECEIVERS 


An estimated 15,400 radio receivers are in 
use in Bermuda; 13,700 in private homes, 
1,000 in public places, 400 in automobiles, 
and 300 in taxis. Approximately 90 percent 
are designed for short-wave reception, and 
about 70 percent of these use United States- 
type tubes. 

The market for United States radio repair 
and replacement components remains good, 
although receivers from the United States 
have been on the deferred list for the past 
3 years, along with other commodities from 
hard-currency countries. As the proportion 
of British-made sets increases, however, the 
market for United States components will 
decline. Several British firms are producing 
and exporting some United States-type tubes. 

Radio receiving sets, radio tubes, and com- 
ponents imported into Bermuda in the first 
9 months of 1950 were as follows: 


Source Value 


United Kingdom £14,860 19s. 
Canada £563 4s. 
United States £6,744 14s. 
Netherlands £3,688. 


AUSTRALIA’S RADIO INDUSTRY; TELEVISION 
STATION PLANN-D 


The number of licensed radio receivers in 
use in Australia as of December 31, 1950, was 
2,063,000, compared with 1,986,000 units re- 
ported for 1949. An estimated 200,000 un- 
licensed receivers were also in operation. 

The Australian radio industry experienced 
& year of general prosperity in 1950. Al- 
though the backlog of demand seemed satis- 
fied, it is believed that the future market 
will be fairly stable. An annual increase in 
population of more than 3 percent (180,000) 
from immigration is expected to result in a 
continuing demand. 

An estimated 138 establishments were en- 
gaged in the production of radio receivers, 
tubes, and components, but about 8 factories 
produced approximately 93 percent of all re- 
ceivers manufactured, whereas tubes were 
Produced principally by 2 companies. Sev- 
eral firms announced plans for extension of 
production facilities. 


June 18, 1951 


The value of radio-equipment imports, of 
which the United Kingdom supplied over 
95 percent, declined nearly 25 percent from 
1949. This decrease was believed due pri- 
marily to the increased self-sufficiency of 
the Australian industry. 

There seemed no tendency to delay pur- 
chase of radios because of anticipated de- 
velopments in the television field. The con- 
sensus is that 3 to 5 years may elapse before 
television reaches Australia on a commercial 
scale. 

Invitations for tenders for construction of 
a national television station in Sydney were 
announced on September 6, 1950, and closed 
on November 21. At the close of the year 
Commonwealth Government Communica- 
tions officials were going through the tech- 
nical detail contained in the competitive 
tenders of oversea and local manufacturers. 
A 625-line picture will be transmitted. 
Enough receivers could probably be manu- 
factured in Australia to satisfy the market 
and it is not expected that it will be neces- 
sary to import television equipment from 
dollar sources. 


TELEVISION STATION FOR PORTO ALEGRE, 
BRAZIL 


Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, is 
expected to have a television transmitter 
early in 1952. Work is not under way, but 
it is understood that Diarios Associados, the 
Brazilian newspaper chain which owns the 
Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro stations, will 
start construction as soon as possible. 

A market survey indicates that 2,000 tele- 
vision receivers can be sold within 1 month 
of the station’s opening and 2,000 more 
within 5 months. 

Rio Grande do Sul is considered, in pro- 
portion to population, the best market in 
Brazil (with the possible exception of Sao 
Paulo) for luxury items costing less than the 
equivalent of US$1,000. 


SURINAM USES SHORT-WAVE SETS 


The number of radio receivers in use in 
Surinam is estimated at 5,000 to 6,000. Ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the receivers are 
designed for both house current and battery 
operation. All are equipped for short wave, 
as the local radio station broadcasts on short 
wave only. The local station is operated by a 
society, on funds derived from some 2,700 
voluntary subscribers to the station's pub- 
lished programs. 

Of the estimated number of receivers in 
Surinam, over 90 percent are located in and 
around Paramaribo, within range of the city’s 
electrical supply. Aside from a few receivers 
in rural homes, most of the sets outside 
Paramaribo are at the Paranam and Moengo 
bauxite mines and at Nickerie and Albina. 


URUGUAYAN TRADE IN Rapio Parts 


The Uruguayan Government having re- 
laxed import restrictions, the supply of radio 
parts within the country is now sufficient for 
a year’s consumption. 

Imported radio parts totaled US$489,971 
in 1950, an increase from US$393,880 in 1949. 
The United States share, however, dropped 
to 29 percent in 1950 from 57 percent in 
1949; Great Britain’s percentage was 36 in 
1950 and 33 in 1949; and Netherland’s pro- 
portion was 20 percent in 1950, and 3 percent 
in 1949. Receivers imported totaled US$147,- 
498 in 1950 and US$98,339 in 1949. The 
United States share of this business increased 
10 percent over 1949. Great Britain’s pro- 
portion dropped to 1 percent in 1950 from 
40 percent in 1949; the Netherlands and 
Denmark rose to 18 percent each from 10 and 
9 percent, respectively in 1949. 

The availability of sterling exchange ce- 
clined toward the end Of 1950 because of 
difficulties in price negotiations on the Ninth 
Meat Contract covering Uruguayan meat 
exports to the United Kingdom. On the 
other hand, dollar-exchange reserves in- 
creased substantially, and freedom in import 
licensing for radio parts has increased. 
United States sales of parts should therefore 


improve in 1951. Imports of receivers are 
still restricted for protection of the local 
industry. However, firmer British participa- 
tion in the market may be expected with 
the resumption of the meat contract 
negotiations. 

Local production of radio receivers in- 
creased 5 to 10 percent in 1950 from an esti- 
mated 35,000 to 40,000 units produced in 
1949. This figure includes manufactured 
and assembled sets. A new factory was 
established last year 

An estimated 300,000 radio receivers are 
in use in Uruguay, one-half manufactured 
prior to 1939. Of the total, 40,000 are located 
in public places, such as bars, barber shops, 
and tearooms, which operate particularly on 
days of football matches, and also give results 
of the national lottery. 


U. K. EXHIBITS EQUIPMENT 


The eighth private exhibition of com- 
ponents, tubes, and test gear for the British 
radio, television, electronic and telecom- 
munication industries was held at Grosvenor 
House, London, April 10 to 12, 1951. Invita- 
tions were issued to 21,000 by the Radio 
and Electronic Component Manufacturers’ 
Federation, to view products of 108 exhibi- 
tors. Engineers and industry representa- 
tives from the following countries were regis- 
tered: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Denmark, Egypt, France, Finland, 
Germany, Netherlands, India, Israel, Iceland, 
Italy, Jamaica, Malaya, New Zealand, Nigeria, 
Norway, Poland, Portugal, South Africa, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Thailand, United 
States, U. S.S. R. and Yugoslavia. An esti- 
mated 20,000 attended during the 3-day 
period. 

The important contribution made by the 
industry to Britain’s defense program wus 
evidenced by the display of special com- 
ponents and apparatus made to military 
specifications. 

A metal cathode ray tube was introduced 
to the British market at the exhibition. 


Rubber & Products 


BRAZIL PLANS EXTENSION OF RUBBER 
PLANTATICNS 


The president of the Amazon Credit Bank 
advised the Belem press on his return from 
Rio de Janeiro on March 22, that the fol- 
lowing measures, believed to be of great ad- 
vantage to the immediate and future 
improvement of rubber production in the 
Amazon Valley, were authorized during his 
recent consultation with the Ministers of 
Agriculture, Finance, and Labor: 

The approval of a preliminary plan for 
planting 10,000,000 rubber trees over a 7- 
year period, 1,000,000 to be planted in each 
of the Federal Territories of Acre, Amapa and 
Guapore, 2,000,000 to be planted for the 
Northern Agronomic Institute of Belem in 
several other sections of the Amazon region, 
and the remaining 5,000,000 to be financed 
by the manufacturers of rubber products in 
Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and Rio Grande 
de Sul in any area they choose. To cooperate 
in the development of this rubber-tree plant- 
ing program, the Minister of Agriculture will 
grant an appropriation of 8,000,000 cruze‘ros, 
and will send to the Amazon Valley the 
three rubber technicians who have been 
offered by the Sao Paulo rubber manufac- 
turers, and two other technicians from the 
rubber plantations in French Indochina who 
are expected to be placed under contract 
shortly. 

The Minister of Finance has authorized 
the National Treasury to effect immediate 
payment of 50 percent of the yearly appro- 
priation of 40,000,000 cruzeiros for the “Fund 
to Improve Regional Production” of the 
Amazon Credit Bank, as established by Fed- 
eral Law No. 1184 of August 30, 1950. The 
maximum interest to be charged on all 
transactions involving that fund will be 4 
percent yearly. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Television Station Planned 
By Uruguayan Government 


The Uruguayan Government has made 
available approximately 1,000,000 pesos to 
SODRE (Servicio Oficial de Difusi6n Radio 
Eléctrica) for the technical study and estab- 
lishment of a television station in Montevi- 
deo. It is anticipated that the station will 
be inaugurated at the end of 1952. 

Although the Government will be the 
owner of the television station, it will lease 
time to individuals or to commercial firms 
at certain times during the day. The re- 
mainder of the time each day will be used 
by SODRE for educational and public 
purposes. 


Construction of a New Airport 
For Dar es Salaam 


A contract in the amount of £480,301 
($1,344,843) has been awarded by the Public 
Works Department of the government of 
Tanganyika for the construction of a new 
airport at Dar es Salaam, the U. S. Consulate 
at Dar es Salaam reports. This contract 
covers the building of a runway, aprons, and 
foundations for the hangars. The building 
itself will be erected under a separate con- 
tract. The present aim is to construct the 
new airport according to international class 
“D” standards. The main runway will be 
5,700 feet by 150 feet, the secondary run- 
way, constructed at right angles to the main 
runway, will be 3,300 feet in length and 100 
feet wide. 

The intention is to provide full facilities 
at the airdrome. Modern terminal buildings 
are planned to meet all conceivable needs. 
In addition to daytime facilities, those for 
night flying will also be installed, making 
the airdrome one of the most modern in 
East Africa. If construction proceeds as 
planned, it is expected that planes will be 
able to use this new terminal by August 1952, 
although work will not be completed until 
some time later. All types of aircraft at 
present in commercial use will be able to 
use the airport, including the new “Comet” 
during the daytime. An extra 1,000 feet of 
runway may be added to provide for night 
operations. 


Air Convention Signed 
Between England and 
Dominican Republic 


An Aviation Convention between the 
Dominican Republic and the United King- 
dom was signed at Ciudad Trujillo on May 4. 
The signatories were the Dominican Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs and the British 
Ambassador to that country. The Conven- 
tion provides specifically that the airlines 
designated by the respective contracting 
parties in the operation of their established 
services will have the right of: (a) Flying 
over the territories of the other contracting 
party; (b) making landings in such terri- 
tories for noncommercial purposes; and (c) 
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making landings for international traffic in 
the territories of the other contracting party 
at the points specified in the Annex to this 
Convention, to load or unload freight, mail 
or passengers. 

The routes designated by the United King- 
dom for operation in both directions by air- 
lines designated by the British Government 
are the following: 


1. Jamaica, Port-au-Prince, Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, San Juan, St. Kitts, Antigua, Bar- 
bados, and Trinidad. 

2. Trinidad, Barbados, Antigua, St. Kitts, 
San Juan, Ciudad Trijillo, Bahamas, 
Miami. 

3. Trinidad, Caracas, Curacao, Ciudad 
Trujillo, and Kingston. 


The routes designated by the Dominican 
Republic are the following: 


1. Ciudad Trujillo, Kingston. 

2. Ciudad Trujillo, Aruba and/or Cara- 
cas, and Port-of-Spain. 

3. Ciudad Trujillo, South Caicos, and/or 
Grand Turk. 

4. Ciudad Trujillo, South Caicos, Nassau, 
and Miami. 


It is announced that the Convention is of 
the Bermuda type and has taken into con- 
sideration the fact that both signatories are 
parties to the International Civil Aviation 
Convention of December 7, 1944. 


New Air Service Between 
Santo Domingo and Puerto Rico 


The inauguration of the flight service of 
the Compania Dominicana de Aviacion hbe- 
tween Ciudad Trujillo and San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, took place on May 10. The inaugural 
flight, which left Ciudad Trujillo on that 
date, was made the occasion of a public 
event and was given full coverage in the 
local press. 

At present there are two round trips weekly 
to San Juan, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
and one round trip weekly from Ciudad 
Trujillo to Miami. 


Inland-Waterway Transport in 
Argentina Shows Gain 


Inland-water transport in Argentina shows 
a rising trend in volume of traffic, states a 
recent dispatch from the U. S. Embassy in 
Buenos Aires. The Argentine river fleet per- 
formed a total of 560,000,000 ton-kilometers 
of transport service in 1950, which exceeded 
the preceding year’s accomplishments by 
170,000,000 ton-kilometers. The tonnage 
moved last year amounted to 1,020,000, which 
was 200,000 tons greater than that of 1949. 
Operations in 1950 also showed a substantial 
surplus, amounting to 7,000,000 pesos. This 
surplus demonstrates the profitable nature 
of the operations, attributable in large meas- 
ure to the introduction of a system of push- 
type towing for which especially designed 
vessels were procured. Traffic data avail- 
able indicate that river cargo was carried an 
average distance of approximately 550 kilo- 
meters, or 342 miles. 









Transportation in 


Aden Colony 


There are no railways in operation in 
Aden Colony and Protectorate, nor are there 
any inland waterways. Coastwise shipping is 
carried on between ports of the Red Sea 
largely by Arab dhows, and overland trade 
is moved by truck and camel caravan. Roads 
in the colony and protected areas are limited. 
Aden Colony maintains 63 miles of roads, 
only 48 of which are all-weather, but “high- 
ways” into the protectorate are often impass- 
able for automobile traffic and are chiefly 
used for camel caravans. Approximately 
1,556 privately owned automobiles and 496 
commercial vehicles of all types were operat- 
ing in Aden in 1950. Twenty-two percent 
of the operating passenger vehicles and 78 
percent of the commercial vehicles were of 
United States manufacture. No valid sta- 
tistical compilations are available on vehicles 
in the Eastern and Western Aden Protecto- 
rates. 

The improvement of streets and highways 
in the colony continued under the Colonial 
Development and Welfare plan, which calls 
for the expenditure of some £200,000 (2,600.,- 
000 rupees) in the 10-year period 1948-58. 
The allocation for 1950 was 250,000 rupees. 
No new roads were built in 1950, but consid 
erable mileage was improved by resurfacing 
old roads and macadamizing those hitherto 
unimproved. Road building and even resur- 
facing and repair work are tedious in the col- 
ony, which is plagued by a shortage of proper 
machinery for such undertakings, a dearth 
of trained supervisory personnel, and a gen- 
erally unskilled labor force. 


Taiwan Transportation 
Developments 


All local land, sea, and air transportation 
services in Taiwan (Formosa) continued to 
function at normal levels during March 
1951. 

With an approximate NT$38,000,000 appro- 
priation from the Provincial government, the 
Provincial Highway Bureau began to repair 
the road foundations and surfaces, bridges 
and tunnels in various sections of the Pro- 
vincial highway network. The repair work 
is expected to be completed by the end of 
this year. 

The entire 89 steel bridge spans allocated 
by ECA to the Provincial Railroad Bureau 
arrived in Taiwan, and 44 of them were in- 
stalled to replace old ones on the Provincial 
railroads. The installation of the remaining 
45 spans was progressing smoothly and was 
expected to be completed before the end of 
May 1951. Ten ECA railway coaches pro- 
cured from Japan also arrived in Taiwan in 
March and were scheduled to run on the 
principal north-south line in April. 

In a move to encourage the return of 
defected shipping companies and their re- 
sponsible executives to Taiwan, the Executive 
Yuan on March 21 passed measures granting 
leniency for the coming to Taiwan. The 
measures stipulated that the responsible 
executives of defected shipping companies 
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should come over to Taiwan together with 
their ships before May 10, 1951. 

Statistical information on Taiwan’s trans- 
portation and communication facilities is 
given in the following table: 


Taiwan Provincial Railway Freight and 
Passenger Traffic 


1950 1951 
Traffic - isiecsebtiseialiiiantite 


Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb 


Average daily 
freight: 
Tons 19, 212 18, 112 17, 500 18, 209 
Ton-kilometers_| 2, 603, 840) 2, 505, 872/2, 524, 188) 2, 483, 971 
Carloadings 1, 208 1, 437 1, 416 
Average daily 
passenger: | } 
Passengers 186,099) 206,754) 186,847) 219,191 
Passenger - kil- | j 
ometers 6, 142, 016)6, 783, 930)5, 006, 610\6, 258, 260 


Coaches in use 421] 417 453| 461 


' 


The railway’s main line now has a primary 
track of 406.1 kilometers between the ports of 
Keelung in the north and Kaohsiung in the 
south of the island. There is a second track 
of 284.3 kliometers, leaving an intermediate 
gap of 121.8 kilometers between Changhua 
and Hsinshih. Schemes have been worked 
out to reduce this gap by putting in the 
second track between Linnei and Hsinshih, 
a distance of 81 kilometers, so that the island 
will ultimately have two main-line tracks. 

The Bureau’s trucking service is isolated 
and meager. Commercial trucking by pri- 
vate concerns constitutes the major portion 
of freight traffic on the roads. 

The more-populated portion of Taiwan is 
along its west coast. Traversing this region 
and linking practically all the nfajor cities, 
the trunk-line highway has a total length 
of 266 miles between the port of Keelung in 
the north and the city of Pingtung in the 
south. It is of vital importance to the is- 
land’s transportation and defense. So far, 
through traffic on the line has suffered re- 
strictions because of the river gap of the Cho 
Shui River at Silo halfway between, and 
about 20 miles from the cities of Taichung 
and Chiayi. 

The Silo Highway Bridge, 31 spans in all, 
and aggregating 6,356 feet between abut- 
ments, will be the longest highway bridge in 
the Far East. The total cost will be an 
equivalent of US$3,000,000.00 of which 
US$1,200,000.00 is ECA-financed. 


Wage Increase Granted 
Employees of The Panama 
Canal-Panama Railroad Co. 


The 5-cent-per-hour across-the-board pay 
raise for some 14,000 local-rate (non-United 
States citizen) employees of The Panama 
Canal-Panama Railroad Co., effective April 22, 
1951, was a bright spot in transportation 
circles in Panama during the month. A 
recent report states that this increase will 
cost the Canal-Railroad approximately 
$1,500,000 annually and will result in greater 
employee expenditures in the Republic. 


Résumé of Spain’s Electric- 
Power Industry in 1950 


Electric-power production from thermal 
and hydroelectric power plants throughout 
Spain during 1950 is estimated to have been 
6,273,000,000 kw.-hr., or approximately 11 
percent above that of 1949, but below the 
1948 production figure. According to official 
Statistics, daily consumption in 1950, during 
periods of no restrictions, was about 22,500,- 
000 kw.-hr., as compared with 16,250,000 
kw.-hr. in 1949. 

Spanish industry was seriously hampered 
by the electric-power restrictions enforced 
in 1950 because of insufficient water for the 
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International Pharmaceutical 
Federation to Meet in Rome 


The Fourteenth General Assembly of the 
Federation Internationale Pharmaceutique 
to be held in Rome, Italy, September 23-29, 
1951, under the auspices of the Federation 
of the Order of Italian Pharmacists, is ex- 
pected to be the largest assembly ever held. 

The International Pharmaceutical Feder- 
ation was founded in 1912 for the purpose of 
“promoting and developing pharmacy as a 
profession and as an exact applied science 
on an international basis.” Official head- 
quarters of the Federation are in the Nether- 
lands, where the president or vice president 
must reside. 

Persons wishing to attend may communi- 
cate either directly with the Federazione 
Ordini Farmacisti Italiani, XIV Assembles 
Generale de la Federation Internationale 
Pharmaceutique, Via Ennio Quirino Visconti 
11, Rome, Italy, or with the Office of the 
Commercial Counselor, Italian Embassy, 1601 
Fuller Street NW., Washington 9, D. C. 


Thirty-sixth International Motor 
Show Scheduled in England 


The Thirty-sixth International Motor Ex- 
hibition, to be held at Earls Court, London, 
England, October 17 to 27, 1951, is being or- 
ganized by The Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers & Traders, Ltd. 

This exhibit will be composed of the fol- 
lowing sections: Private motor cars, carriage 
work, motorboats and marine engines, cara- 
vans and light trailers, transport service 
equipment accessories, and components and 
tires. 

Earls Court, centrally located in London, 
provides 250,000 square feet of exhibit space, 
as well as public restaurants, cocktail bars 
and lounges, with telegram, post office, rail- 
way, and banking facilities. 

Visitors from all over the world are invited 
to take part in this show. Free admission 
tickets and vouchers for obtaining free cat- 
alogs, buyers’ guide, and a souvenir badge, 
to insure special attention to inquiries, and 
provide access to Overseas Visitors’ Lounge 
are available to overseas traders upon re- 
quest. 

Interested parties may wish to communi- 
cate either directly with the Society of Mo- 
tor Manufacturers & Traders, Ltd., 148 Pic- 
cadilly, London W 1, England, or through 
the Society of Motor Manufacturers & Trad- 
ers, 921 Seventeenth Street NW., Washington 
6, D. C. 


Large Attendance at 
Brussels Auto Show 


Nearly 315,000 persons attended the Thirty- 
fourth annual Salon de l’Automobile et du 
Cycle held at Brussels, Belgium, January 13 
to 24, 1951, according to the final report just 
received. This number represents an in- 
crease of approximately 30,000 visitors over 
the attendance at the 1950 fair. 

More than 360 exhibitors from 8 countries 
participated in this year’s event, as compared 
with 330 in 1950. In the automobile line 68 
makes were exhibited as follows: 21 from 
the United States (some assembled in Bel- 
gium), 20 from the United Kingdom, 11 from 
France, 8 from Germany, 1 from Sweden, 4 








from Italy, 2 from Czechoslovakia, and 1 from 
U.S. S.R. The number of stands, which to- 
taled nearly 840 against 735 for 1950, accord- 
ing to each group of automotive products 
were: passenger cars, 173; heavy duty and 
other trucks, 158; spare parts and acces- 
sories, 215; bodyworks,*26; motorcycles and 
bicycles, 98; accessories, 100; and miscel- 
laneous such as publications, 68. 

It is reported that business was sluggish 
at the outset but picked up considerable mo- 
mentum as the show progressed. Sales of 
United States automobiles are said to have 
been satisfactory. Small cars continue to be 
the most popular owing to low operating 
cost, although long delivery delays are re- 
ported for this type of car, especially those 
of British and German origin. Bicycles of 
domestic manufacture also evoked great in- 
terest among the general public. 

The salon was considered a great success 
from a business point of view, as many sales 
were recorded during the last days, and 
transactions were reportedly well above those 
of last year. The general appearance of the 
show was also greatly improved. 

The dates for the 1952 event have not yet 
been determined. Further information may 
be obtained either directly from the Feder- 
ation des Associations de l’Industrie et du 
Commerce de l’Automobile (FEDICA), Brus- 
sels, Belgium, or through the Office of Com- 
mercial Counselor, Belgium Embassy, 2310 
Tracy Place NW., Washington 8, D. C. 


Levant International Fair of 


Bari To Be Held in Fall 


The fifteenth Levant International Sam- 
ples Fair will be held in Bari, Italy, Septem- 
ber 8-25, 1951. 

The site for this event covers a total area 
of 190,000 square meters of space, 50,000 of 
which are under cover in numerous pavilions 
(1 square meter=10.76 square feet). 

The commodities to be displayed will in- 
clude the following classifications: Agricul- 
ture, foodstuffs, clothing, housing industry, 
chemistry, scientific equipment, textiles, 
leather, construction, machinery, furniture, 
radio equipment and musical instruments, 
motor vehicles, and other means of trans- 
port, and sporting goods. In addition there 
will be exhibits of a special nature, national 
displays and banking, commercial and eco- 
nomic services. 

At the 1950 fair, the following commodi- 
ties were emphasized: Machine tools, agri- 
cultural and industrial equipment, furni- 
ture, rugs, electrical appliances, construction 
material, chemicals, office equipment, sport- 
ing goods, transportation equipment, tex- 
tiles, pottery and ceramics, jewelry, leather 
goods, and scientific apparatus. 

Nearly 3,000 exhibitors and over 1,000,000 
visitors are expected to participate in this 
event. Over 40 nations took part in the 
1950 fair. 

Interested United States firms may com- 
municate for further information either with 
United States representative, Dr. Pio Ster- 
bini, 225 Lafayette Street, New York 12, New 
York, or with the Levant International Sam- 
ple Fair, Bari, Italy. 





Nigeria’s imports of medicines and drugs 
during 1950 totaled £797,000 compared with 
£801,000 in 1949 (£1=—$2.80). 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basic 
Preferential 


Free market 


Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal free 
Curb 

Brazil Cruzeiro Official 

Chile Peso Official 
Banking market 
Provisional commercial 
Special commercial 
Free market 

Colombia Peso Bank of Republic § 
Basic 5 

Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 
Free 

Honduras Lempira Official 

Mexico Peso Free 

Nicaragua Cordoba Official 
Basic 
Curb 

Paraguay Guarani Official 
Official 
Free 3 

Peru Sol Exchange certificate 
Free 

Salvador Colon Free 

Uruguay Peso Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 

Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 


Free 


| See explanatory notes for rate structure 

2 Average consists of September through 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28, 1950 

§ Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950 

‘ Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

5 Average consists of March through December quo- 
tations; rate established Feb. 25, 1950 

* New rate established Jan. 10, 1950 

7 Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

§ See explanatory notes. 
Mar. 20, 1951. 
* January 
Dec. 1, 1950. 

1° July—December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 

't Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 


December 


New basic rate established 


November. New rate (15.15) established 


12 November— December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
1950. 

'8 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 


“4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 

*Bolivian rate for February; Colombian rate begin- 
ning Mar. 20; Paraguayan rates beginning Mar. 5. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several! countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since Aug. 28, 
1950 are paid for at preferential, basic, or free market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argen- 
tine economy Authorized nontrade remittances from 
Argentina are effected at the free market rate. During 
1948, and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect: 
Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 
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~~ LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Norte. 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the 


Averages are based on selling rates, in 


following exceptions: 


dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 


dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
1949 (an- | 1950 (an- | March , mate equl-!| Date 
nual) nual (1951 tate | valent in 1951 
U.S. cur- 
rency 
( 27. 50 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333. May 17 
25.00 5. 00 5. OO 2000 Do 
( 214.04 14. 05 14. 30 0699 Do. 
42. 42 3 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 O165 Feb. 28 
4111. 50 5 101. 00 101.00) 101.00 0099 Do. 
101. 66 161. 50 *167.00 166. 00 0060 Do 
18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 053 Apr. 30 
41.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 0322 | Mar. 3 
43. 10 3.10 43.10 3.10 0232 Do. 
60. 10 60. 10 60. 10 O166 Do. 
7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 0200 Do 
79. 00 91.04 72. 62 77. 00 0130 Do. 
1. 96 1. 96 
°2. 51 2. 51 3984 Apr. 30 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do 
7.91 8.77 7.95 7. 57 32 Do 
13. 50 13.50 15.15 15. 15 O660 May 21 
17. 63 18. 36 17.81 18. 10 0552 Do 
2.04 2. (2 2.02 2. 02 4950 Apr. 30 
&. 65 &. 65 8.65 8.6 1156 May 17 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 2000 | Mar. 3 
7.00 7.00 7.00 1429 Do 
7.14 6. 92 6. 84 6. 84 1462 Do. 
*6. 00 6. 00 1667 Apr. 6 
*9. 00 9. 00 1111 Do. 
*19. 00 21.00 0476 Do 
17. 78 14. 85 14. 95 14. 95 0669 | May 18 
18. 46 15. 54 14. 98 15. 30 0654 Do 
2. 50 2 50 2.50 2.40 1000 Apr. 30 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1263 | Mar. 3 
12.45 2. 45 2. 45 2. 45 4082 Do 
> ee w 2. 61 2. 03 2.16 4630 Do 
3.35 8. 35 3.35 3. 35 2985 Apr. 30 
3. 35 3. 35 3.35 3. 35 2985 Do. 


free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for 6 rates: viz, prefer- 
ential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6), auction 
A and B (established initially in November 1949 at 9.32 
and 11, respectively, and consolidated into a single rate 
of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Poliria.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950 

PRrazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 156 of Novem- 
ber 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 
1, 1948, on most exchange sales making the effective rate 
for such transactions 19.65% cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free 
market rate. 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Author- 
ized remittances on account of registered capital could 
be made at the official rate. Under a new exchange 
control system instituted Mar. 20, a new basic exchange 
rate of 2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 
2.51 selling is established. All foreign payments are 
made at the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange 
proceeds receive the basic buying rate except for exchange 
from coffee exports which are initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. The 
old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently inactive: the 
former exchange certificate and free market rates have 
been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified at 3 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

Costa Pica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. A 
surcharge of 10 percent is applied to exchange for these 
purposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other im- 
ports, and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent are 
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BUSINESS INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, are 
available from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices or from the Division of Print- 
ing Services, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Where a 
price is indicated, remittance should ac- 
company the order. 


United States International Reinsurance 


Transactions in 1949. World Trade Series 
No. 28. May 1951. 4 pp. Price 10 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System of 
Belgium-Luxembourg. World Trade Series 
No. 30. May 1951. 3 pp. Price 5 cents. 

Syria—Pharmaceutical Regulations. World 
Trade Series No. 32. May 1951. 4pp. Price 
5 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Liberia—Docu- 


mentary Requirements and Customs Regu- 
lations. World Trade Series No. 33. May 
1951. 9 pp. Price 15 cents. 


Brazil—New Positive List for Import Li- 
censing. World Trade Series No. 34. May 
1951. 10 pp. Price i0 cents. 





ipplied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions 
not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the 
uncontrolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge 

Ecuador.—** Essential’? imports are paid for at the 
official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. Luxury 
imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
ire effected on a compensation basis 

Nicaragua Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, essen- 
tial imports and authorized nontrade transactions were paid 
for at the official rate plus charges and a 5-percent ex 
change tax. Authorized nonessential imports were paid 
for through the use of exchange certificates, purchased 
at rates which were usually higher than the official rate 
Most nontrade remittances were made at the curb rate. 
Under a new foreign exchange law, dated Nov. 9, 1950, 
the official rate is to be applied to payments of Govern- 
ment obligations and to purchases by Government 
owned public services. Imports of essential goods and 
certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at the 
basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rates of 7 cordobas per dollar plus a 
surcharge of one cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8 
Nonessential imports and other nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per 
dollar (10). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per United 
States dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together 
with modifications in foreign exchange rates. An official 
market with two rates governs most transactions. Sell- 
ing rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon 
the degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; 
the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on ac- 
count of registered capital. The legal free market covers 
invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both pur- 
chases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to al- 
percent commission in favor of the Monetary Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to Mar. 5, 195), 
imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article 
to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; 
basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
Brate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, re- 
spectively, since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years 
prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid for at the 
official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an auction 
rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, depend 
ing upon the essentiality of the merchandise. , 

’eru.— Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at 
the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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NEW BOOKS 





The following publications, brought to 
the Department’s attention through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, 
are listed as a service to: businessmen. 
Please note: The Department has no 
copies of private publications for dis- 
tribution and cannot be responsible for 
their content. For private publications, 
write direct to the publishing agency 
given in each case. 


Custom House Guide, 1951 Edition. 
Published by Custom House Guide, Box 
7, Station P, Customhouse, New York 4, 
N. Y. Price, $25 plus postage (includes 
monthly bulletin). 


The 1951 edition of the Custom House 
Guide, which just recently came off the press 
to coincide with the advent of World Trade 
Week, reflects all such new tariff develop- 
ments as the increases in rates of duty that 
resulted from cancellation of the Mexican 
and Chinese Reciprocal Trade Agreements. 
Another new feature is a comprehensive list 
of independent foreign freight forwarders 
who have registered with the Federal Mari- 
time Board under G. O. No. 72. 

According to the publisher, this 1,632-page 
Guide is “the only publication in the world 
offering all the latest United States rates of 
duty in accordance with all acts of Congress, 
trade agreements, etc.” Each rate is prop- 
erly applied against each item in the alpha- 
betical index of 30,000 commodities, as well 
as against each paragraph in the Tariff Act 
and internal revenue sections in the book. 

Also, the Guide contains the revised, up- 
to-date United States customs regulations; 
an extensive section devoted to the business 
interests of every port in the United States, 
Canada, and the Philippines; and a general 
information section that should be of special 
value to foreign traders. 

A monthly supplement, American Import 
& Export Bulletin, keeps the Custom House 
Guide fully up to date. The bulletin covers 
the latest laws, regulations, decisions, rul- 
ings, import and export control require- 
ments, trade agreements, general news, and 
business contact lists. In addition, a free 
readers’ inforrhation service is maintained for 
the benefit of all subscribers. 


Reports I, Il, and III prepared by the 
International Labor Office as items on the 
agenda of the Fourth Session (Geneva, 
1951) of the Coal Mines Committee, In- 
ternational Labor Organization. Price, 
75 cents, 25 cents, and $1, respectively. 
Available from Washington Branch, In- 
ternational Labor Office, 1825 Jefferson 
Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


Report I, General Report, reviews in 
chapter I the activities of the ILO since the 
Third Session of the Committee, particularly 
those which relate directly to the coal-min- 
ing industry and to the Committee’s resolu- 
tions, but also those of a more general nature 
which might be of concern to the industry. 
It reviews also the action taken by Govern- 
ments and the industry to give effect to 
conclusions of the Committee. Other sec- 
tions, chapter II, deal with: Development 
of production, employment, and output per 
man-shift, the coal market, international 
cooperation, industrial relations, recent 
events in the coal-mining industry in coun- 
tries belonging to the Committee, and a 
general review of the industry. 

Report II, Hours of Work in Coal Mines, 
sets forth the general observations of the 
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Governments of member countries, with spe- 
cial reference to revision of Convention No, 
46 (limiting hours of work in coal mines, 
revised 1935), and discusses particulars in 
which the convention might be revised. 

Report III, Productivity in Coal Mines, dis- 
cusses the general problem of measuring 
productivity; presents productivity statistics 
of a number of countries; contains a study of 
the various factors affecting productivity, 
more particularly those relating to labor; 
gives a general review of the study under- 
taken and formulates a number of conclu- 
sions; and contains suggestions that might 
be examined by the Committee regarding 
future studies. 


The Anglo-American Year Book. 
Thirty-ninth edition, Phyllis Hamlin, edi- 
tor, 1951. 512 pp. Price, $5.75, in- 
cluding postage. Published by American 
Chamber of Commerce in London, Inc., 7, 
York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W. C. 
2, England. 


This is a commercial directory of British 
companies and their United States agents 
and United States companies and their Brit- 
ish agents; and, according to the publisher, 
is the most complete list of its kind, cover- 
ing all trades. With the help of British trade 
associations, hundreds of new names have 
been added to this 1951 edition. A classified 
list of firm names, etc., by trades and pro- 
fessions, is provide din addition to the alpha- 
betical list. 

The book also gives a detailed list of mem- 
bers of the American Chamber of Commerce 
in London, Inc., and has a section entitled 
“Residential Directory of American Citizens 
in Britain.” 

Other features include information about 
passports, visas, and citizenship, and how to 
form a British-affiliated corporation in the 
United States or an American company in 
Great Britain; lists of Anglo-American in- 
stitutions and clubs in Great Britain and of 
British Embassy and Consulate personnel in 
the United States; and articles on British 
and United States law, taxation, and trade. 


Marine Products of Commerce. By 
Donald K. Tressler and James McW. 
Lemon. Second edition, 1951. 781 pp. 
Price, $18. Reinhold Publishing Corpo- 
ration, 330 West Forty-second Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Since publication of the original edition 
27 years ago, progress in the technology of 
marine products has been so rapid that this 
new edition was entirely rewritten and ex- 
panded, and “is the only complete treatise 
dealing in detail with all commercially im- 
portant products of the sea.’’ It covers the 
technique of obtaining these products and 
their subsequent treatment in processing, to- 
gether with a description of the machinery 
involved and the equipment used for the 
transportation of both fresh and frozen fish- 
ery products. The authors were assisted by 
14 experts in specialized lines. 


According to the publisher, the book pre- 
sents the first authentic, comprehensive 
consideration of the world’s agar industry; 
the first attempted statistical survey of the 
world’s fisheries and shell fisheries and their 
many products; and remains the only relia- 
ble source of information on the technol- 
ogy of fish glue manufacture. It is a con- 
densation of many treatises on oceanog- 
raphy, chemical technology, marine botany 
and biology, conchology, ichthyology, the 
marine fisheries, fishery technology, nutri- 
tion, fishery byproducts, shell fisheries, whal- 
ing, sealing, and sponge fishing. 


Twentieth Century Economic History 
of Europe. By Paul Alpert. 1951. 
466 pp. Price, $6. Henry Schuman, 
Inc., 20 East Seventieth Street, New York 
Sky Ps Es 


This book is an up-to-date study of the 
economic and financial history of Eastern 
and Western Europe since 1914. 

The author analyzes the economy of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and the 
U. S. S. R. and considers also the noneco- 
nomic factors—the political and _ social 
trends, the national characteristics of these 
countries. He draws attention to significant 
similarities and differences that are the bases 
of new interpretations of the how and why of 
the present situation. The postwar develop- 
ment of all of Europe is discussed, with 
particular emphasis on reconstruction and 
unification in Western Europe through the 
European Recovery Program and the Schu- 
man Plan. 


The Development of Upland Areas in 
the Far East, Vol. 2. 1951. 121 pp. 
Price, $1.50. Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1 East Fifty-fourth Street, New 
York 22, N.Y. 


This volume consists of four essays on the 
present conditions and possible future sig- 
nificance of upland areas in Eastern and 
Southeastern Asia. The essays are: The De- 
velopment of Malaya’s Uplands, by E. H. G. 
Dobby; Land Utilization in Upland Areas of 
Indochina, by Pierre Gourou; Utilization of 
Upland Areas in Indonesia and Western New 
Guinea, by G. C. W. Chr. Tergast and Prof. 
E. de Vries; and Utilization of Upland Areas 
in Korea, by Shannon McCune. In general, 
the essays deal with the physical and human 
geography of the areas, the present exploi- 
tation with respect to such things as agri- 
culture, forestry, mining, and power, and 
prospects for development. 


Economic Relations of India with 
South-East Asia and the Far East. By 
N. V. Sovani. 1951. 141 pp. Price, 
$2. Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. 


The economic relations of India with coun- 
tries of Southeast India and the Far East 
are discussed from the point of view of 
movements of commodities and services and 
of people. 

The history of trade with Ceylon, Burma, 
Indochina, Siam (Thailand), Straits Settle- 
ments (Malaya), Indonesia, China, Japan, 
the Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand 
is reviewed, as is also Indian emigration to 
Ceylon, Burma, and Malaya. A detailed con- 
sideration of trade is attempted only for the 
period beginning with 1911-12, but general 
comments are made regarding trade during 
the period 1870-1911 to complete the picture 
insofar as possible. Because of the absence 
of statistical data, there is no discussion of 
trade subsequent to 1942. A chapter is de- 
voted to both trade and emigration, past 
and prospective, as they affect over-all eco- 
nomic relations and industrial development, 
Twelve tables are presented dealing with 
India’s foreign trade with the countries listed 
above. Other tables give population and 
emigration data. 
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operation of the country’s hydroelectric 
plants. Most of the larger industries oper- 
ated stand-by plants and therefore were en- 
abled to continue their operations, although 
at considerable additional cost. At the end 
of the year the country’s hydroelectric reser- 
voirs held only 15 percent of capacity, as 
compared with 23 percent at the end of 1949. 

Considerable progress was made in 1950 
on the new thermal and hydroelectric plants 
under construction, but no new plants or 
new transmission lines were brought into 
service. Plans for the country’s power-ex- 
pansion program in 1950-51 called for an 
additional 450,000 kv.-a. to the system. 

An interchange of energy between France 
and Spain began on a trial basis on October 
19, when power was sent over the new Hen- 
daye-Hernani 130,000-volt transmission line. 
Power imported from France over this line 
in 1950 totaled 7,000,000 kw.-hr.; exports of 
power, however, did not begin until Decem- 
ber 9, and totaled 2,800,000 kw.-hr. up to the 
end of the year. The contract between the 
French and Spanish power companies en- 
visaged an initial annual exchange of sur- 
plus power approximating 30,000,000 kw.-hr. 
or more annually, if the venture proved 
successful. 


New Passenger Service, 
Tampico to Monterrey 


The Mexican press states that the National 
Railways of Mexico are planning to rehabili- 
tate the entire Gulf Division from Tampico 
to Monterrey, and to establish a night pas- 
senger service between the two cities, accord- 
ing to a report from the U. S. Consulate at 
Tampico. The report indicates that new 
locomotives and equipment will be pur- 
chased especially for this new service, and 
that considerable quantities of rails and 
crossties have arrived at Tampico for use on 
both the Gulf and Cardenas divisions. 


Hong Kong’s Production of 


Power and Gas Up in 1950 


The average monthly production of elec- 
tricity in 1950 in the colony of Hong Kong 
averaged 24,458,527 kw.-hr. compared with 
18,138,733 kw.-hr., in 1949 and only 8,831,- 
844 kw.-hr. in 1947. Of the 1950 total, 8,374,- 
717 kw-hr. were used for power, 7,810,759 
kw.-hr. for bulk supply consumers, 7,282,191 
kw.-hr. for lighting, 851,924 kw.-hr. for trac- 
tion, and 138,936 kw.-hr. for public lighting. 

The monthly production of gas in the 
colony averaged 40,951,217 cubic feet in 1950, 
more than twice the production in 1947. 
Approximately 85 percent was used for do- 
mestic purposes, and the remaining 15 per- 
cent was divided equally between industrial 
users and public lighting. 





Announcements Under; Reciprocal Trade- 
Agreements Program 


Proclamation of Results of 
Torquay Tariff Negotiations 


The President signed on June 2, 1951, a 
proclamation to give effect to the tariff ne- 
gotiations undertaken by the United States 
at Torquay, England, from September 1950 
to April 1951, says State Department release 
No. 471, of June 4, 1951. The results of these 
negotiations were made public on May 8, 
1951. (Press Release No. 365 of May 7, 1951, 
and Department of State Publication 4209.) 

Pursuant to procedure provided for in the 
proclamation the President also signed on 
June 2 a letter to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury identifying concessions in Schedule XX 
(United States) to the Torquay Protocol, 
which became effective on June 6, 1951. 
These are for the most part the concessions 
negotiated with the Benelux Customs Union, 
Canada, France, and the Dominican Repub- 
lic, all of which countries have undertaken 
to give effect to their concessions to us on 
June 6. Further letters will be issued giving 
effect to other concessions as and when other 
countries with which we negotiated such 
concessions undertake to give effect to the 
concessions they granted to the United 
States. 

The proclamation and the letter indicate 
certain resultant adjustments in the list of 
Cuban products entitled to preferential treat- 
ment pursuant to the exclusive agreement 
of October 30, 1947, between the United 
States and Cuba. In addition, the procla- 
mation provides that adjustments will be 
made, effective July 6, 1951, in parts of three 
concessions negotiated at Geneva in 1947, 
with the result that duties on the products 
involved will increase. These products are 
dyed stencil silk, dehydrated onion powder, 
and certain leather gloves. It announces 
that, om account of the provision in the 
Philippine Trade Act of 1946 preventing the 
conclusion of a trade agreement with the 
Philippines at this time, the United States 
has invoked Article XXXV of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to prevent 
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the application of that agreement between 
the United States and the Philippines, which 
it is expected will accede to the agreement 
as a result of negotiations at Torquay. 


Tariff Rates Increased 


Increases in United States tariff rates on 
three products will become effective July 6 
announces State Department release No. 463, 
of May 31, 1951. These changes are the re- 
sult of United States negotiations at Tor- 
quay. The products involved are dyed sten- 
cil silk valued over $5.50 per pound, dehy- 
drated onion powder, and women’s and chil- 
dren’s leather gloves, not lined and not 
trimmed with fur, other than those entirely 
machine-seamed or entirely hand-seamed. 

The rates of duty on these items which 
are now to be superseded result from tariff 
concessions granted by the United States in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
giving effect to the Geneva negotiations in 
1947. These concessions are now to be 
withdrawn as a result of negotiations at 
Torquay, effective July 6, and the products 
become dutiable, in the case of gloves, at the 
rates applicable under a modified concession 
granted at Torquay and in the case of the 
other two items at statutory rates applicable 
in the absence of a concession. 

The rate on dehydrated onion powder 
(tariff paragraph 781) becomes 25 percent ad 
valorem instead of 1214 percent; that on 
dyed stencil silk valued over $5.50 per pound 
(tariff paragraph 1205) becomes 60 percent 
ad valorem if not exceeding 30 inches in 
width or 55 percent ad valorem if exceeding 
30 inches in width instead of 25 percent ad 
valorem in both cases; that on the women’s 
and children’s gloves described above (tariff 
paragraph 1532 (a)) becomes 30 percent ad 
valorem for gloves over 12 inches long and 
35 percent ad valorem for gloves not over 12 
inches long instead of 25 percent ad valorem 
in both cases. 

A Presidential proclamation of June 4, 
1951, gives effect of these changes. 
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Scheduled to arrive on June 25, via New York, 
for a visit of 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. Itine- 
rary: New York and Peoria (Ill.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre. 
pared. 


Additional Foreign Visitors 


(Note: Information about the following 
foreign visitor was received too late to in- 
clude in the regular listings above.) 

46. England—Fred Keil, representing City 
Display Organisation Limited, 30 Uxbridge 
Road, London, W. 12, is interested in design, 
construction, and installation of displays 
especially for trade shows. He is now in the 
United States until the end of June. U. §, 
address: c/o Presentation Inc., 2118 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. NW., Washington 8, D. C, 
Itinerary: Washington and New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—India. 
Alcoholic-Beverage Manufacturers—Chile. 


Automotive-Equipment Importers’ and 
Dealers—Venezuela. 


Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—The Netherlands. 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao Growers, Packers, 
and Exporters—Colombia. 


Concrete-Product Manufacturers—Brazil. 


Cotton Waste, Linter, and Shoddy Import- 
ers and Dealers—Belgium. 


Dental-Supply Houses—Thailand. 


Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Norway. 


Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Norway. 


Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—India. 


Livestock Breeders and Producers—Vene- 
zuela. 


Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Chile. 


Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Switzerland. 

Mica Producers and Exporters—India. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufactur- 
ers—Uruguay. 

Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Chile. 


Provision Importers and Dealers—Angola, 
Portuguese West Africa. 


Provision Importers and Dealers—Ceylon. 
Pulp and Paper Mills—United Kingdom. 
Textile Industry—Argentina. 


Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—India. 





The average preshipment pyrethrin con- 
tent of Kenya pyrethrum in 1950 was 1.59 
percent, compared with 1.45 in 1949. As the 
development of selected varieties progresses, 
the 1951 average content is expected to exceed 
1.65 percent. 
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The Minister of Finance has also author- 
ized the Bank of Brazil to grant advance- 
ments, up to 50 percent of the total value, 
on bills payable to the Amazon Credit Bank 
by firms in Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Belem, 
and Manaus. This measure will provide the 
Amazon Credit Bank with an immediate 
entry of about 20,000,000 cruzeiros in cash, 
which will aid the Bank’s efforts to improve 
Amazon rubber production. 

The Minister of Labor has authorized the 
National Department of Colonization and 
Immigration to establish an urgent plan for 
obtaining workers for the Amazon rubber 
plantations. About 1,000 men are being con- 
tracted outside the Amazon Valley for the 
Belterra rubber plantations on the Tapajos 
River. These workers are to start immedi- 
ately the tapping of about 1,000,000 rubber 
trees which have reached maturity in those 
plantations, and are under the control of 
the Northern Agronomic Institute of Belem. 


CEYLON’S NATURAL-RUBBER SITUATION, 
MarcuH 1951 


Production of natural rubber in Ceylon 
totaled 8,000 long tons in March, compared 
with 7,500 tons in February, and 7,000 tons 
in March 1950. Output in the first 3 months 
of 1951 was 26,000 tons, up 6,000 tons from 
the figure for the first quarter of 1950. Out- 
put by small holders in the 2 quarters was 
5,500 tons and 4,500 tons, respectively. 

Exports of rubber from Ceylon amounted 
to 8,516 tons in March 1951, totaled 32,329 
tons in January—March 1951, and 30,212 tons 
in January—March 1950. First quarter 1951 
exports included 8,070 tons to the United 
States, 8,327 tons to the United Kingdom, 
3,784 tons to Italy, and 3,615 tons to Germany. 
Exports to these destinations in the corre- 
sponding period of 1950 were 14,349 tons, 
5,042 tons, 3,216 tons, and 1,834 tons, respec- 
tively. 

Domestic consumption of natural rubber 
was 46 tons in the first quarter of 1951, as 
against 38 tons in the like period a year ago. 

Stocks of natural rubber in Ceylon totaled 
7,860 tons on March 31, 1951, compared with 
14,143 tons on December 31, 1950, and 9,074 
tons on March 31, 1950. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


ANGOLA’S SOAP PRODUCTION Low 


Soap production in Angola remained at a 
low level in 1950 because of rising prices of 
palm oil. It totaled 2,564 metric tons, com- 
pared with 2,417 tons in 1949 and 3,176 tons 
in 1948. After having suspended operations 
for a time, some factories resumed produc- 
tion in March 1951 following the decision of 
the Council of Economic Coordination that 
a percentage of palm oil is to be reserved for 
domestic needs at a price adjusted to export 
prices to Portugal. 


BRITISH East AFRICA HAS SOAP SHORTAGE 


Soap manufacturers in Mombasa, Kenya, 
face a serious situation unless a new source 
of raw materials is found. Four of the city’s 
six oil millers also operate soap factories and 
have been unable to obtain seed or cake for 
crushing. Zanzibar raised its standards for 
copra exports, resulting in decreased ship- 
ments, which went to higher bidders than 
Kenya. Controls limiting the movement of 
products in the East African territories had 
the effect of dividing Tanganyika’s large out- 
put to satisfy demand within that Territory 
and meet the expectations of the British 
Ministry of Supply. A considerable portion 
of Uganda’s exportable surplus of ground- 
huts is reported to have been sold to an 
East African government concern. 
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The public has relied to a great extent on 
the oil millers for its laundry and crude 
soap and is finding it virtually impossible 
to purchase low-priced supplies. The short- 
age is expected to continue until the fac- 
tories can get coconut oil or copra in quan- 
tity. If they are unable to obtain these raw 
materials, producers face the possibility of 
having to sell their plants. 


MALAYAN SOAP PRODUCTION AND SALES 


Soap production in the 16 soap factories 
of Penang, Federation of Malaya, totaled 
112,837 cases weighing 4,988,310 pounds in 
1950, which was slightly more than half of 
Malaya’s production in all factories of 229,- 
474 cases (9,790,720 pounds). Penang also 
accounted for 109,061 cases (4,812,307 
pounds); about half of the soap sales in the 
Federation in 1950; national sales totaled 
226,329 cases (9,639,677 pounds). 


Tobaceo 


‘ COLOMBIAN TOBACCO PRODUCTION 


Preliminary estimates of leaf-tobacco pro- 
duction in Colombia in 1950 indicated a total 
output of 20,000 metric tons or about the 
same as in 1949, when the crop amounted to 
20,032 tons. 

Cigarette production in 1950 was estimated 
to total 515,000,000 to 520,000,000 units. In 
1949 about 494,000,000 units were manu- 
factured. 

Consumption of tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts in Colombia may be assumed to be 
roughly equivalent to total production. 

Imports of leaf tobacco into Colombia in 
1950 were estimated at 236 metric tons (in 
round numbers), of which 166 tons were 
American leaf and 69 tons Oriental leaf for 
cigarettes and about 287 pounds American 
leaf for pipe tobacco. 

The Office of Foreign Exchange Control 
reports the total value of leaf tobacco im- 
ports at $486,640. 

Legal importations of manufactured cigar- 
ettes have been reduced sharply in recent 





Foreign Service Report 
Series 


Multilithed copies of the following 
unedited reports from the Foreign 
Service of the United States are avail- 
able for consultation—not for general 
distribution—in the Office of Inter- 
national Trade in Washington and in 
regional and certain other field offices 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce: 

No. 13: “Annual Economic Review, 
Belgium, 1950,” Brussels, March 20, 
1951. 46 pp. Discusses foreign trade; 
industrial production, particularly 
coal and coke and the metallurgical 
industries, as well as other leading 
industries, including diamond cutting, 
transportation, food and agriculture, 
finance and banking, and events and 
trends in labor. 

No. 14: “Annual Economic Report— 
1950—Brazil,” Rio de Janeiro, January 
31, 1951. 66 pp. Covers agriculture, 
mining and minerals, petroleum, man- 
ufacturing, buildings and construc- 
tion, transportation and communica- 
tions, electric power, labor and social 
conditions, cost of living, foreign trade, 
finance, customs tariffs, trade regu- 
lations, and trade agreements. 

No. 15: “Western Germany—Exports 
to the Western Hemisphere for the 
Whole Year 1949 and the Four Quar- 
ters of 1950, by Countries, and by Main 
Commodities,” Frankfort, April 8, 1951. 
14 pp. Brief analysis and trade sta- 
tistics, as specified in title. 











years by exchange licensing and other re- 
strictions. According to official statistics, 
such imports, almost entirely from the 
United States, declined from 583 metric tons 
in 1948 to 15 tons in 1949. Although esti- 
mates of quantities imported in 1950 are not 
available, the Office of Exchange Control re- 
ports that the value of such imports 
reached approximately $339,713. On the 
basis of estimated average exchange rates 
used for these imports, it is likely that cigar- 
ette imports in 1950 must have been close 
to 125 metric tons. 

A preliminary estimate of 1950 leaf-tobacco 
exports, which is likely to prove somewhat 
low, indicates that shipments amounted to 
3.234 metric tons. Total exports in 1949 are 
now reported at 3,848 tons and those of 1948 
at 3,019 tons. Of the reported exports in 
1950, Germany accounted for 2,875 tons, or 
89 percent. The remainder was divided 
among the Netherlands, Belgium, and French 
North Africa. 

Exports to Germany, Colombia’s tradi- 
tional prewar market for leaf tobacco, were 
stimulated by the exchange of payments 
agreement between the two countries under 
which Germany agreed to take $3,000,000 
worth of tobacco in the year beginning July 
1, 1950. Although this agreement stipulated 
duration of 1 year, it provides that if neither 
party renounces the arrangement within 3 
months of its expiration date the terms will 
be extended automatically for another year. 





Belgium Greatly Affected 
by World Developments 


in 1950 


(Continued from p. 4) 


the continued reduction in traffic but 
also to the cutting of the Government 
subsidies during the year; it would have 
been larger if passenger rates had not 
been increased during the year. 

During 1950 the number of automotive 
vehicles licensed in Belgium rose from 
360,000 to 415,000 of which 277,000 were 
passenger cars and 138,000 trucks. Sales 
of automobiles were estimated at 57,000 
passenger cars and 18,000 trucks, com- 
pared with 56,000 cars and 13,500 trucks 
for 1949. It is reported, however, that 
sales were principally for low-horse- 
power cars. Total sales of European pas- 
senger cars amounted to 42,000 units 
against 15,000 of United States origin. 
Sales of European trucks totaled 11,000 
units. Approximately 7,000 trucks of 
United States origin were also sold. The 
increase in the purchase of trucks was 
principally due to the economic revival 
which took place during the second half 
of the year. 


Finance and Banking 


At the beginning of 1950, the financial 
situation in Belgium was well stabilized, 
as it had been during most of 1949. The 
ordinary budget for 1949 appeared likely 
to close in equilibrium or with a slight 
surplus, despite the fact that a sizable 
deficit had been anticipated. This re- 
sulted from stern economy measures ap- 
plied in the closing months of 1949. 
Both monetary circulation and credit 
developments were quite stable, both 
slightly increasing in response to pro- 
ductive needs. 

The domestic and international events 
which took place in June and July 1950 
caused sharp financial reactions in Bel- 
gium. Together, these events were re- 
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sponsible for a wave of scare buying on 
the local market, particularly of food- 
stuffs and durable consumers’ goods; a 
temporary but sizable reduction in Bel- 
gian exports, particularly during the 
month of August; increased importation 
of raw materials and other goods which 
reached its height in September; and a 
considerable export of capital from 
Belgium. 

Gold and hard-currency holdings of 
the Belgian National Bank decreased al- 
most continuously during the second 
half of the year, with a loss of about 
$75,000,000 in gold and hard currencies 
during September. The total gold and 
hard-currency holdings of the National 
Bank fell from $796,000,000 at the begin- 
ning of the year to about $653,000,000 at 
the year’s end. A slight increase in these 
holdings occurred during December. 

As a result of the Korean invasion, the 
Belgian Government undertook in Au- 
gust to increase its defense spending by 
5,000,000,000 francs, spread over the 
years 1950 and 1951. The inflationary 
effect of this commitment was largely 
offset by reductions in other Government 
spending and increased tax collections. 

In private credit, manufacturers and 
individuals increased their demands on 
the banking system after the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea, and the Belgian 
National Bank believed that anti-infla- 
tionary measures were necessary. In 
September, the National Bank raised its 
rediscount rate from 3.25 percent to 3.75 
percent. Further steps were taken dur- 
ing the last quarter of the year to assure 
that private credit facilities were used 
for productive rather than speculative 
purposes. Efforts were also made to cut 
down the loan credit positions of both 
private banks and the National Bank, 
which had increased as the result of 
heavy forward purchases of foreign cur- 
rencies, brought about by rumors that 
sterling would be revalued. 

At the end of the year, the internal 
and external financial situations of Bel- 
gium were continuing to react sharply to 
changes in the military situation in 
Korea. It was still very difficult for the 
Government to float loans on the domes- 
tic market, but the capital market ap- 
peared to be improving somewhat and 
the initial wave of speculative buying 
and credit expansion was subsiding to 
some extent. 


Prices; Wages; Unemployment 


The index of retail prices stood at 373 
at the beginning of the year (1936-38= 
100); from then it dropped gradually 
until it reached 369 for July. Asa result 
of the Korean war and the scramble for 
consumer and industrial goods, prices 
rose 26 points within 3 months and 
reached a peak of 395 during October. 
Subsequently, there was a slight decrease 
in the price level during the last 2 
months of the year, and the index was 
384 for December. 

Faced by a 7-percent increase in the 
price level during the early fall, accom- 
panied by labor unrest and demands for 
increased wages, employers convoked a 
conference of Government, labor, and 
management representatives. As a re- 
sult of this conference, it was decided 
that a 2-month truce would be observed 
until December 20 to allow the Govern- 
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ment and employers to try to effect a 
5-percent decrease in prices. 

Shortly after the deadline of Decem- 
ber 20, a new labor-management confer- 
ence was held to examine the-price-wage 
situation existing at that time. The 
conferees noted that prices had de- 
creased only 11 points, or 2 percent, since 
October 20, and as a result it was decided 
to grant labor a total premium of 600 
francs to compensate for past price in- 
creases, and also to refer the problem of 
wage increases to the individual Com- 
mission Paritaire for each industry or 
part of industry. A recommendation, 
furthermore, was sent to the commissions 
to attach wages to the retail price index 
so that the purchasing power of the 
worker will be protected in case of fluc- 
tuations in the cost of living. 

From a high point of 339,000 at the end 
of January, weekly figures for unemploy- 
ment dropped to 159,000 in the middle of 
October but mounted again until at the 
end of 1950 they stood at 312,000. Both 
peaks, at the opening and the close of 
the year, were, to a very large degree, 
direct results of exceedingly cold spells 
which prevailed in January and Decem- 
ber 1950. 


Foreign Trade * 


Because of the very close relationship 
between the Belgian economy and its 
foreign trade, the developments of Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg Economic Union for- 
eign trade in 1950 followed very closely 
those of its over-all industrial activity. 

The first half of 1950 was character- 
ized by general sluggish conditions in 
BLEU’s foreign trade; exports tended to 
drop and imports to increase in compari- 
son with the like period in 1949. This 
trend may have been due to a somewhat 
poor long-run competitive position of 
certain heavy Belgian industries, because 
of the higher internal price level in Bel- 
gium in comparison with that of neigh- 
boring European countries. 

The last 6 months of 1950 saw a sub- 
stantial increase in BLEU imports as Bel- 
gian producers began to import raw 
materials, for the purpose of improving 
their stock position to form a basis for 
higher production which would be stimu- 
lated by the upward trend in the world 
economy. In addition, purchases were 
hastened because of fear of rising prices 
and also because, as a result of panic 
buying on the part of consumers, stocks 
of many consumer goods had to be re- 
plenished. 

In addition to these trading factors, 
BLEU was also faced with unfavorable 
price developments. This situation ex- 
isted particularly during the last half of 
the year when there was a strong tend- 
ency for the prices of imports, largely 
affected by the movements of raw-mate- 
rial prices, to move upward more rapidly 
than the prices BLEU got for its exports. 
The result was a downward movement of 
the index of the terms of trade from 96.3 
in January to 88.1 in November (1949— 
100). 

The result of these various unfavor- 
able forces was that the total trade deficit 
of BLEU during 1950 amounted to 


*The foreign-trade discussion applies to 
the Belgium-Luxembourg Economic Union 
(BLEU), as foreign-trade statistics for Bel- 
gium are not reported separately. 





slightly less than 15,000,000,000 francs in 
comparison with less than 2,000,000,000 
in 1949 and more than 13,000,000,000 
francs in 1948. According to officia] 
sources, BLEU exports in 1950 amounted 
to 82,571,000,000 francs and imports to 
97,503,000,000 francs. 

BLEU trade with the United States in 
1950 evolved more favorably than its 
over-all foreign trade. Exports to the 
United States increased by 67 percent 
over 1949 and were valued at 6,975,859, - 
000 francs. Imports increased by only 
4 percent and had a value of 15,306,346 - 
000 francs, leaving a trade deficit 
amounting to 8,330,487,000 francs. The 
increase in exports occurred mainly dur- 
ing the second half of the year and was 
largely the result of increased demand 
in the United States for Belgian export 
items. The largest increase in exports 
over 1949 occurred in base metals and 
their products, closely followed by an 
increase in textiles and diamonds. Ex- 
ports of chemicals and glass and glass- 
ware also showed considerable increases 
over 1949. 

Despite certain unfavorable develop- 
ments during the first 6 months of 1950, 
BLEU trade with other OEEC (Organ- 
ization for European Economic Cooper- 
ation) countries recovered to some de- 
gree by the year’s end. Exports to that 
area were valued at 51,743,895,000 francs 
and imports at 47,702,092,000 francs, 
The export surplus was approximately 
4,042,000,000 francs in 1950 compared 
with 9,753,000,000 francs in 1949. 

Imports and exports of BLEU to the 
Netherlands increased in 1950 over 1949. 
This favorable development of trade was 
a direct result of the relaxation of con- 
trols which took place during 1950 with- 
in the framework of the Benelux pre- 
union. 

Exports to eastern Europe were less 
during 1950 than in 1949 and so was the 
BLEU export surplus to that area. 

In accordance with the decisions taken 
in OEEC, the Belgium-Luxembourg 
Economic Union removed all quantita- 
tive restrictions on the imports of 60 
percent of its private imports from the 
other participating countries in OEEC 
in October 1950. For these measures, 
agricultural products, raw materials, 
and finished industrial goods were con- 
sidered as separate groups. 

During 1950, the Belgium-Luxembourg 
Economic Union received appreciable 
aid from ECA in coping with its dollar 
shortage. The major share of the aid 
was in the form of conditional aid: dol- 
lars were made available to BLEU equal 
to the grants extended by it to other 
Marshall Plan countries. No direct 
grants were made to BLEU during 1950. 
During the fiscal year 1949-50, BLEU re- 
ceived $239,000,000 in conditional aid. 
In addition, BLEU received aid from 
ECA in the form of off-shore purchases, 
dollars granted to other participating 
countries so that they could make pur- 


chases in BLEU and in the Belgian = 


Congo. 

Technical aid was also extended Bel- 
gium through visits of American special- 
ists to Belgium and through visits of 
Belgian specialists to the United States. 
The two most important projects of 
technical aid for the benefit of Belgium 


in 1950 were those concerned with the 


coal mines and tMe dairy industry. 
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